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JE are enabled to-day to place 
before our readers the plan of 
OsporneE Hovuss, the marine 
residence of our gracious Queen, 
together with a perspective view 
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Returning to Osborne: it was proposed, at 





of the garden front as completed.* Osborne | 
is situated, as most of our readers know, at the | 
northern point of the lozenge-formed Isle of 
Wight, in the immediate neighbourhood of | 
East and West Cowes; about twelve miles | 
from Southampton, across the ‘Solent, and | 
perhaps eight from Portsmouth. Its privacy, 
which is extreme, fitted it exactly for the | 
quiet retreat that her Majesty and the Prince | 
Consort desired ; while it is delightfully open, 
commands a most beautiful country, and is | 
readily accessible from town. In addition to | 
Osborne House, as it then stood (formerly the | 
residence of Mr. Fitzroy Blachford), and the 
surrounding grounds, the Barton estate, which 
adjoined these, was purchased by her Majesty, 
and taken into the inclosure. Other land was 
afterwards bought, and the whole now consti- 
tutes one estate of about 1,800 acres, or nearly 
three square miles, extending from East Cowes | 
as far as King’s Key, and is the private property | 
of the Queen and Prince Albert. 

At Barton, where an oratory was founded 
about the close of Henry the Third’s reign, or 
at the commencement of that of Edward the 
First, there was a curious old building, known 
as Barton Court-house, with projecting wings, | 


mullioned windows, gables, and large chimneys, | 
probably not earlier, however, than the sixteenth 
century. ‘To fit the place for its present pur- 
pose much of this old house was taken down, 
which led to remonstrances on the part of some | 


who view with proper jealousy the removal of any | 
of our ancient structures. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that in this caseit was absolutely necessary, 
and further that there was very little to interest 
in the parts removed. The eastern front, with 
its wings and porch of two stories, and the 
south front, the principal parts of the building, 
were kept up and restored ; and the rest of the 
house was reconstructed in 
manner. 


an accordant 


It now forms a residence for the bailiff, with | 
the reservation of apartments to serve as a 
resting place for the Royal Family. The rooms | 
are low and unpretending, but of most plea- 
sant aspect; a few pictures and cabinets, judi- 
ciously placed, aiding this result. 

According to the Domesday Survey, the 
manor of Barton was held in King Edward the 
Confessor’s time by Bolla,—and seems to have | 
been then in the possession of William Fitz- 
Stur, with whose descendants it remained till 
the reign of Henry III., when, by the marriage 
of Walter de Insula with the heiress of the 
De Esturs, it passed into the hands of that 
family. By John De Insula it was granted to | 
the oratory of Barton (or Byrton), and in the 
reign of Henry VI. was given to the College 
of St. Mary, at Winchester, by whom it was 
transferred to her Majesty.+ 





* See p. 570. 
t Prefixed to ‘A Descriptive Account of the late Convent 
or Oratory of Barton, in the Isle of Wight,’’ by John Adkins 
Barton, published in the Winchester volume of the British 
Archzeological Association, whence we take this outline of | 
the descent of the manor, are two sketches of the old house. i 


| the sea. 
| extensive and beautiful. <A 


| cipal apartments already given.* 


| lying wing with the new building. 
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first, to keep up the old honse there, adding 
merely the outlying wing to the west, shewn, 
on our plan, to contain the principal apart- 
ments for the residence of the family. The 
first stone of this was laid under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas Cubitt, to whom the works were 
wholly entrusted, in June, 1845; and in Sep- 
tember, 1846, if we are not mistaken, the wing 
was occupied. This is a square pile of building, 
about 65 feet each way, and comprises the 
drawing-room, dining-room, and _billiard- 
room (referred to in the plan), and some 
smaller apartments. Projecting from the front 
of the main building is a lofty campanile, 
20 feet square with vestibule, and an apartment 
one story in height. The drawing-room ex- 
tends the whole length of the water front, 
and being open to the billiard-room (separated 
only by a screen of columns), forms a fine 
apartment. 

Scattered about the residence are some 
statues and a few nice pictures by Stan- 
field, Uwins, Cope, and other of our 
artists. The whole of the building is 
fire-proof, the floors being formed of iron 


| girders and brick arches, and the construction 
| throughout is of the soundest character. The 


chimneys are cleverly brought together in the 
centre of the building, and made to form an 
architectural feature. The roof around them 
is flat, to afford a promenade, and consists of 
double brick arches, with a space between. 
The outer surface of the upper arches was 
made level with asphalte, and then paved. 


| The upper part of the tower is fitted upas an 
| observatory, and in the centre of it there is a 
| circular staircase of teak opening on to the flat 


roof which covers it. The height of this tower 
is 100 feet, and its foundation is 160 feet above 
The views it commands are most 
stormy night 


| spent here would be full of sublimity. 


The whole of the building externally is 
formed in cement (a matter of regret). The 


| style is Italian; the ground story and the 
| angles above are rusticated ; a large cornice, 
| with consoles, runs all round the edifice, and 
| is crowned by a balustrade. 


This, then, was the extent of the building 
as first proposed, but a very short time proba- 
bly sufficed to shew that more room was 
necessary. The circumstances which surround 
a monarch, even in retirement, are such as to 
enforce an extent of retinue and consequent 
amount of accommodation, beyond, perhaps, the 
desire of the individual. Without attempting, 
therefore, to trace the progress, suffice it to say 
that the old house has been taken down, and a 
pile of buildings, similar in character to that we 
have briefly described, has been erected in its 
place, including a second tower, for a clock, 
at the eastern extremity. Part of it is still 
unfinished. 

Our illustrations shew the position and 
general arrangement of the building, but 
as we are most anxious not to present even the 
appearance of an attempt to invade a privacy 


| which the illustrious owners have a right to 
| claim, we have not sought to learn the appro- 


priation of the various rooms, contenting our- 
selves simply with the indication of the prin- 
A corridor, 
the upper story of it open, connects the out- 
This 
corridor continues along the whole of one side 
of the latter, and forms a striking feature of 
the composition. 





* Our plan is drawn to scale, but, by accident, the two 
internal corridors, into which the rooms open, ate repre- 
sented of less width than they really are. 
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On the side towards the water, which occu- 
pies an extent of 280 feet, the ground is much 
lower, and a series of balustraded terraces 
with flights of steps from one to the other, 
concur to increase greatly the effect of the 
building. The gardens filled with fine shrubs 
and trees, some of them planted by the infant 
princes, have made rapid progress, and now 
present a most luxuriant aspect. 

Far be it from us to pretend to a knowledge of 
what passes in the home of our Sovereign: 
but we shall be deceived if Osborne do not 
become hallowed in the eyes of Englishmen 
as the seat of such quiet virtues, affectionate 
solicitudes, and intellectual enjoyments, as are 
not usually the characteristics of the occupants 
of thrones. 

Recent proceedings in respect of a discre- 
ditable attempt to publish some etchings made 
by the Queen and the Prince, have served to 
give to the world a transient glance into the 
palace in hours of retirement. The view that 
was opened, annoying as the circumstances 
have doubtless been, is not to be regretted, 
and can scarcely fail to increase the respect 
and attachment with which the people of 
this kingdom regard their Sovereign and Her 
husband :—truly, “one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kind.” We only give expres- 
sion to the unanimous voice of the nation when 
we cry, with respectful sincerity— 


Hong Rife to the Queen and the Prince. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


PRESENTATION OF MEDALS. 


On Monday the 20th the first ordinary gene- 
ral meeting of the session was held. The 
president, Earl de Grey, was in the chair, and 
the rooms were crowded. More than 200 per- 
sons were present, including the greater num- 
ber of the leading members of the profession. 

Mr. Henry Currey having been elected an 
associate, and a long list of donations an- 
nounced, the president said that was perhaps 
the best moment to state, respecting the an- 
nouncement made by the council last session 
that they hoped to arrange to print all the 
papers read at the meetings,—that on considera- 
tion, and with reference to the state of the 
funds, it was considered desirable to postpone 
ihe intention. He hoped this would not have 
the effect of preventing members from con- 
tributing their items of information. The cer- 
tainty of having a paper printed was doubtless 
a stimulus to its production, and he hoped 
that before long the desired arrangement 
would be made. The president then pro- 
ceeded with some well-chosen words of com- 
mendation to present the medals and premiums 
awarded during the last session, namely :—To 
Mr. James MacLaren, of Edinburgh, for a 
design for a building to contain public baths, 
the Soane Medallion; to Mr. Henry Bayly 
Garling, associate, for the best Essay on the 
Application of Sculpture and Sculptured Orna- 
ment to Architecture (printed in the BurLpEr), 
the Silver Medal of the Institute; to Mr. 
Thos. Hill, student, for a design for a garden 
pavilion, &c., Sir Wm. Chambers’ “ Treatise 
on the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture ;’’ 
and to Mr. Bright Smith, student, for the best 
Series of Sketches from Subjects given monthly 
by the council during the session, “ Gwilt’s 
Encyclopedia of Architecture.” 

His lordship then said the next presentation 
he had to make was the Royal Gold Medal to 
Mr. Charles Robert Cockerell, R.A., in testi- 
mony of his distinguished merit as an archi- 
tect ; and he had much pride and gratification 
in being the instrument of conveying to him 
that mark of the Sovereign’s favour. He was 
proud of having been the first to apply for the 
medal, and Mr. Cockerell might well be proud 
of being the first to receive it. The medal 
was granted by the Queen without a moment’s 
hesitation ; and instead of directing one to be 
given which had | applied or might be 
applied to other bo to. j 
ordered the preparation of a die expressly for 
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the purpose. In the first instance, the council 
had proposed applying the medal to the encou- 
ragement of the younger members of the 
profession, and it was so advertised; but the 
response was not such as was desired, and 
therefore no award was made. Ultimately, the 
council determined on making it a prize for 
the senior members of the profession. There 
were difficulties in the way, but they were 
overcome ; and he could bear testimony to the 
impartiality and anxiety with which the council 
had made the award. He did not doubt that 
Mr. Cockerell felt this as an important com- 
pliment, paid as it was by his professional 
brethren without solicitation or influence, and 
he congratulated himself on being present on 
the occasion. 

Mr. Cockerell said it would be indecorous 
if he received this high favour silently. He 
deeply felt the honour which her Majesty, aided 
by the advice of the council, had conferred ; 
he looked upon it as the highest honour that 
could be attained,—the triumph of the pro- 
fession. Other academies divided their honours 
between the three arts, but the Institute con- 
fined hers to one, and so gave to archi- 
tecture her ancient preeminence: under the 
Freemasons, till the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, she was the great centre, and was now 
again taking her proper place. It was impos- 
sible for him to express his feelings; he re- 
ceived the medal with humility, at once as the 
highest reward and the greatest encourage- 
ment. He congratulated the originators of 
the Institute and the president, to whom so 
much was owing, on the position to which this 
act of the Queen had raised the Institute. 

The hearty cheers with which Mr. Cockerell 
was received by the large body of his profes- 
sional brethren present must have been as 
gratifying to his feelings, as it was creditable 
to theirs. 

A description of the cathedral church of St. 
Isaac, recently erected at St. Petersburgh, by 
the Chevalier De Montferrand, hon. member, 
was then read by Mr. T. L. Donaldson, and 
will be given by us in full as soon as the 
necessary illustrations can be engraved. 





ON THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF 
THE METALS USED IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 

ZINC. 

One of the most remarkable properties of 
zinc is its combustibility. In covering with 
it roofs of houses, staircase-steps, &c., to the 
builder or architect unacquainted with this 


peculiar, and indeed, properly speaking, quite | 


unparalleled property in a fully-metallic nature, | 
it might be readily, and in certain cases where | 
fire-proof construction was essentially requisite, | 
even fatally, regarded and confided in as a pre- | 
ventive or check to the progress of the “ de- 
vouring element ;” while, on the contrary, it 
would be but too likely to aid and abet the con- 
flagration with the utmost zest, being in fact so 
combustible that a slip of it will burn and blaze, 
almost as a piece of rather touchy wood will, if 
exposed to the flame of a mere common taper. 
And the combustion is even a far more splen- 
did one, with a beautiful, brilliant, greenish 
white flame (in oxygen, or pure burning air, 
as vivid as that from phosphorus), yielding a 
smoke which, in place of being black, like that 
from an ordinary burning taper or stick, is of 
the most perfect snow-white colour, and, 
though not naturally volatile, floats and spreads 
through the air for a long time, like that cele- 
brated classical network woven by the black- 


Chinese iron. These quaint old antediluvian 
trifactions of human nature are, and pro- 
ably ever have been, quite versant with the 


| fect purification ; and besides coins with holes 
lin the centre for stringing them in ‘long 
chalks,’ they have been in the habit of turning 
zine to account in the formation of a long line 
of articles, useful and ornamental. The 
Hindoos, too,—another curious old stereotyped 
race,—have a complete knowledge of the nature 
and properties of zinc. And these facts are 
the more remarkable, since the metal can only 
be got from the usual ore, calamine or spelter, 
| the carbonate of zinc oxide, by a process pecu- 
liar to itself, and called distillation by descent, 
| a process the knowledge of which the modern 
| Europeans, and of these of course first and 
| foremost the English, had actually to derive 
| from the Chinese (from whom they have de- 
'rived so many other useful arts and inven- 
| tions), ere they could produce the metal zinc 
from its ore.* 





| may be hammere J into thin leaves at the usual 
| temperature. That commercial zine which is 
| brittle at a low temperature, is impure; but be- 
tween 210 deg. and 300 deg. Fahrenheit, it ac- 
quires the like malleability, and may then be 
rolled or hammered, and laminated; and what 
is most remarkable of all in this is, that after 
such treatment, it retains its malleability even 
when cold. Good zinc is ductile as well as 
malleable, that is, it may be drawn into wire as 
well as hammered into sheets. It has been re- 
garded, however, as a sort of limit or medium 
between the brittle metals and those that are 


semi-metal. Nevertheless, even in wire its 
tenacity was found to be such in experiments 
by Muschenbroeek, that a thread or wire one- 


weight of about 26lbs., a rod of 1 inch in 
diameter, a weight of 2,600]bs., so that thus 
far at least the cohesion increased as the 
square of the diameter. Carefully annealed 
zinc not only retains its tenacity so as to be 
easily bent, but is also readily turned on a 





| how largely this useful metal, when prepared 
in sheets, has been employed in roofing, lining 
| cisterns, &c., or in pipes for water, and for 
| chimney tops, for knobs and plates for doors, 
'and various other purposes in the building 


difficult and skill-requisite process of its per- | 


When pure, zine has considerable brilliancy, | 
of a bluish white lustre, and though tough, | 


tough and malleable, and has even been called a | 


| tenth of an inch in diameter would support a | 


lathe. Laminated zinc is valuable from its | 


comparatively slight tendency to become | 
oxidized. We need not inform our readers | 


trades. Its oxide has even been used in paint- | 
ing as a substitute for white lead; but differ- | 


| have proved fatal; but then it must have been 
| taken in considerable quantity, and in that case, 
| being an emetic, and used medicinally as such, 
it is much more likely to expel itself, and to do 
| good in some cases rather than injury. On 
| the whole, though very easily acted on by 
| water, weak vegetable acids, and some saline 
| substances, zinc is far preferable, in this 
respect, to cope, for pipes, vessels, &c., 

or to lead, for cisterns, gutters, roofing, 

pipes, &c.* And even its wasting properties, 
| from the strong tendency which it has to unite 
| with oxygen, are by no means such as might 
| be naturally expected, for a grey scurf is 
| formed which very much aids in the preser- 
| yation of the surface and interior, unless, 
indeed, the mass be nailed, or otherwise in 
contact, with copper, or perhaps other of the 
more negative metals; for then, by a law of 
electrical induction, though the more negative 
metal be rendered still more negative, or 
accordant with oxygen as it were, and 
not in that antithetical or positive state 
with which the negative oxygen loves to unite, 
yet, on the other hand, the more positive 
metal, in this case the zine, will be rendered 
still more positive, and therefore still more 
determinedly bent on union with oxygen— 
which, plentifully derived from air, or water, 
especially with air, rapidly corrodes or eats 
| it away. It is this electrical activity, in fact, 
which renders zinc so useful in the construc- 
tion of voltaic or galvanic batteries. One of 
its ores indeed, electric calamine, a hydrous 
| silicate in globular and other forms, and found 
| in Derbyshire and elsewhere, becomes electri- 
cal when merely heated. 

In a notice such as this we omit many 
curious particulars not of immediate interest to 
the building trades, such as the blazing of zinc 
spontaneously in the metal-burning gas chlorine 
into ‘* butter,” the glowing luminosity of new 
flakes of oxide in a dark room, the phospho- 
rescence of some of its sulphurets or ores by 
| friction, the difficulty of uniting sulphur with 
the metal till, apparently, its hydrogen be 
be neutralized by oxygen with the metal as 
oxide, &c., &c.; but it would be too informal 
not to state that the melting point of zine is 
773° Fahrenheit ; that though malleable at 250, 
it is actually powderable at 400, and will there- 
fore in large or heavy masses be apt to crumble 
| to pieces by its own weight when exposed to 
| that heat; that at a bright red heat it boils 
| and volatilizes like mercury, in close vessels ; 
| that the density of cast zinc is 6°862, but may 
be increased by forging to 7°21; that its 
specific heat is 0°09555 Regnault ; and that its 
equivalent, or the quantity or proportion in 





ences of opinion still prevail on this point. | which it unites with other elements, whatever 
Certainly the oxide is beautifully white, but | their equivalent may be, is 32: for instance, the 
we question whether it has that body which the | equivalent of oxygen being 8 (hydrogen being as 


| white oxide of antimony appears to have. The 
| latter, indeed, has been regarded as an anti- 
|moniate of antimony, and therefore a fixed 

salt, more than a mere uncovered or single and 
| alterable oxide such as the former is, and its 
powerful fixture in the fire, in circumstances 


where both the protoxide and the peroxide | 
succumb, favours the idea that zine oxide | 


will not form so pure white a paint, not- 


withstanding its snow-white colour when | 


pure in powder. Indeed, Mr. Parkes, the well 
known practical chemist and author, tells us 
| that “ this pigment is not so perfect a white as 
| may be obtained from pure lead; “ but I have 
| found,” he adds, “ by experience, that it pre- 
| Serves a good colour (once qualified from its 


| pure whiteness) much longer than white lead.” | 
| The carbonate of zinc, too, or the combination | 


1), 32 parts of zine will unite with 8 of oxygen, 

but never with 7, or 5, &c. It may unite with 
| 16, however, or a double equivalent of oxygen, 
|and it has even been supposed by some 

chemists to form more than one oxide by such 
| union, 

Considering the great importance of some 
| of the alloys of zine with other metals, and 
| especially with copper in brass, and other cir- 
cumstances regarding it worthy of note, these 
|} merit notice also in a collected form, rather than 
| scattered through the separate accounts of 
| those other metals with which this singularly 
| useful and important metal is made to unite. 





| 
} 
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Gas In THE City.—Sir: The City Com- 


smith of the gods, Vulean—the T Jain, | Sa tail | missioners of Sew y i 
e god ulcan—the Tubal Cain, | of this oxide with carbonic acid gas, probably | Missioners of Sewers have determined to apply 


doubtless, of the heathen,—a web which vied | 


with the aerial gossamer tissue of the spider’s 


loom. And, indeed, some of our modern | 


chemists themselves, struck with the resem- 
blance of the smoke of zinc to that very tissue, 
have compared it to the cobweb, while the 
ancient chemists, in a kindred spirit, called it 
‘nihil album,’ and were therefore well ac- 


quainted with the metal, no less than with its | 


smoke or oxide, which latter, moreover, when 
it did settle in flakes or flocculi from combus- 
tion of the metal, they called ‘ philosophical 
wool.’ 

The nature and properties of this abundant, 
cheap, and yet valuable metal, we may here 
remark, have been well known to that most 
wonderful people, the Chinese, from time im- 
memorial; and it has even been called the 


° . ° ° . » ie 4 7 rere ae ‘ 
also incidentally formed in the oxide paint, | to Parliament for powers to purchase the gas 
has been used as a substitute for white lead, | Pipes, and if necessary, to erect gas works, in 
one main object in both cases, besides cheap- | order to supply the inhabitants with this 


ness, being to avoid the more poisonous use | 
| of the latter. Zinc oxide, however, must not 
be regarded as altogether safe or innoxious. 
Christison, Paris, and other authorities appear 
to have considerable doubts even of the safety 
of vessels and cisterns of zinc, from the forma- 
tion of oxide, although substituted for lead and 
copper for the very purpose of preventing 
injury to the stomach and bowels or the vital 
system at large. In the form of sulphate, so 
liable to be generated in water-cisterns in certain 
circumstances, oxide of zinc has been known to 


| Necessary article at a reasonable rate. When 
they have purchased the pipes, they will then 
be in a position to say to the surrounding gas 
companies, “‘ At what price will you deliver 
gas into these pipes?” and I believe they will 
by this means obtain the advantages without 
the disadvantages of competition. My object 


applying the same principle to the supply of 
water, in which I think the monopoly is greater 
than even in the article of gas. 


A LonpDoNER. 





* It is stated by Grignon, th it something like zine was 
found in the ruins of an ancient oman city in Champagne. 
—Bulletin de Fouilles, §e., p. 11. 


* It must be noted, however, that impure zine contains 
| arsenic and other deleterious ingredients, while even pure 
zine will give water a metallic taste. 





in writing to you is, to suggest the feasibility of 
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Voi. VI.—No. 303.] 


“HE ACQUIREMENT AND DIFFUSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 
THE MANCHESTER ATHEN2ZUM SOIREE. 








Tuer sixth annual soirée of the Manchester 
Atheneum was held in the Town Hall, on 
‘Thursday in last week, under the presidency of 
Lord Mahon, and although, from a variety of 
causes, the pressure of the times in particular, 
the number of persons present (700) was less 
than on former occasions, it may be con- 
sidered as one of the most successful meetings 
which they have had. The speeches delivered 
were for the most part admirable. We have 
not space for half of what was said, but will give 
some portion, premising that the relative 
length of our reports is not by any means 
to be viewed as marking our opinion of the 
merits of the speakers : we simply give pre- 
ference to those subjects which relate more 
particularly to our speciality. 

Lord Mahon’s address, an eloquent and 
scholarly production, occupied more than an 
hour. Pointing out the amazing progress 
which has been made in Manchester, chiefly 
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we 





joined with, but formed a foundation to, the 
superstructure of art and literature which 
still continues to excite our wonder and admira- 
tion. Ladies and gentlemen, | imagine that there 
are few who would doubt that studies of this 
kind, when fully pursued, must be a 

source of improvement and of pleasure; but I 
should wish to convince you of a fact not less 
certain, though I think less commonly ac- 
knowledged,—that an acquaintance with these 
scenes of history may icmiianaaete mingle 
with many details of our common life ; that it 
may lend fresh zest to every pleasure, and 
enable those who possess them to taste pleasure 
which those who are destitute of them can 
never know. Let me take so common and 
trivial an occurrence as a summer’s holiday,— 
let me suppose a time when many amongst 
you, released for a time from your more active 
occupations, are able to enjoy a few weeks’ or 


| greatly to the pleasure you would taste. 


days’ excursion ; and let us see whether, in this | 
| case, some knowledge of history may not add | 
The | 


tion in England was the rule, and sobriety 
pretty nearly the exception, in all classes of 
life. A century ago, Parliament was occupied 
in passing penal statutes to put down habitual 
intoxication, by endeavouring to raise the 
duties on spirituous liquors by Jaws known as 
the “Gin Acts.” The pursuit of knowledge 
was in those days thought dangerous; it was 
not felt that manners depended upon intellect, 
and that morals had an intimate connection 
with literature and the refinements of the arts. 
They attempted, but signally failed, to restore 
a better habit in society by penal statutes. In 
the present age, however, education and the 
spread of a taste for intellectual pursuits were 
accomplishing what legislature was then un- 
able to effect. Some time since, at a meeting 
of the Atheneum, he ventured to predict that 
such societies would produce beneficial results 
amongst other educational institutions in the 
kingdom ; and he thought his prediction veri- 
fied in the late movement in the University of 
Cambridge, the directors of which were now 











through discoveries in science, and therefore 
that it could not be necessary to recommend | 
there the study of science, his lordship pointed | 
out that this study was not too difficult for | 
hours of leisure. ‘Then, urging the value of the | 
study of astronomy and geology, he shewed | 
how public opinion in respect of the latter | 
science. had changed, and what important | 
results it had led to. Passing then to his- 
torical literature, the speaker spoke eloquently | 
of Athens. It has been the lot, said he, of | 
few amongst us to explore for themselves the | 
remains of that renowned city; yet who is 
there that has cared or thought for literature at 
all, who has neglected to explore it in story? 
Who is there that has not sought to familia- 
rise his mind with those scenes,—to see, as it 
were, with his mind’s eye, the remains of that 
majestic temple which crowns the Acropolis, 
and which, even in its present state,—de- 
spoiled as it has been by man, scathed as it has 
been by time,—is yet, perhaps, superior to any 
other structure in the zenith of its splendour, 
and fresh from the sculptor’s hands? Who is 
there that does not love to trace in description, 
and to see with mental eye, the prospect which 
presents itself from that citadel and temple of 
ancient Athens? ‘Those marble columns, still 
standing around those sunny heights of Hy- 
mettus ; that plain, divided by a scanty stream, 
and gray with its scattered groves of olives; 
and beyond, in the distance, the azure expanse 
of the AXgean sea. 
the scene from that spot has been described by 
a great poet of the present day :— 


As thus, within the walls of Pallas’ fane, 

I marked the wonders of the land and main ; 
Alone and friendless, on that magic shore 
Whose arts and arms but live in poets’ lore, 
Oft as the matchless dome I turned to scan, 
Sacred to gods, but not secure from man, 

The past returned ; the present seemed to cease, 
And glory knew no clime beyond her Greece. 


In some branches of science, in many other 
branches of human knowledge, we have far, 


indeed, outrun the early Athenians; but in | 


some we have never yet been able to surpass, 
or even to rival, that great people, which, like 
its own emblem of Minerva, sprang full-grown 
and full-armed into life, and, at a time when 
society was in its infancy, produced works 
which even the ripest maturity of progress has 
never yet been able to exceed. For, ladies and 
gentlemen, you will remember that, great as 
have been the strides which we have made on 
other points, the world has yet to seek a sculp- 
tor greater than Phidias, or an orator greater 
than Demosthenes, or aphilosopher greater than 
Plato. And there is one thing, allow me to 
remind you, which makes the study of Athe- 
nian history—(a study which many popular 
works have rendered easy and delightful of 
attainment)—come peculiarly home to you, 
and that is, that in ancient Athens the study of 


arts and the acquirements of literature were | 


united with, and make to flourish by, the pur- 
suits of commerce. For while these great 
speculations in philosophy were being pur- 
sued in the groves of the Academy, and while 
Phidias was raising the master-pieces of his 
art,—at that very time, ships from every clime 
then known were crowding the wealthy port of 
the Pirseus. And thus it was that with these 
people the pursuits of commerce were not only 


traveller who ascends the last hill above the | desirous not to be behind the age in their efforts 
lake of Derwentwater, and sees that fair pros- | to extend knowledge, but to make their insti- 
pect opened before him, will on the summit of | tution as valuable as possible to society, 

that hill find himself amongst the circle of | Mr. J. D. Morel, author of a work on the 
Druids’ stones. Now, to those who have not | “ Speculative Philosophy of the Nineteenth 
attended to any of the details of the Druids, as | Century,” made a long and argumentative 
Cesar and Tacitus record them, and as so| speech on the importance of combining the 
many modern writers may, if you will, make | theoretical with the practical, and also on the 
familiarto you; to those who therefore felt no in- | necessity of breaking down prejudices between 
terest in these Druids, the circle of those stones | man and man, and one part and another, and 
would seem nothing but a ring of moss-grown | producing, by means of such institutions, and 
fragments of rock, and would be dismissed | other modes, a free trade in human thoughts. 
without a parting thought. ‘But what plea-| Mr. Robert Bell, author of the “ Life of 


You will remember how | 


| sure would their contemplation afford to him 
| who had embued his mind in some measure 
| with some of the strange traditions which re- 
| late to the rude faith of our forefathers ; and 
| how much interest would he feel amongst those 
| very stones, in recalling to his mind some 
| traces of their bloody rites(?) or fantastic 
superstitions? Can you doubt for a moment 
| which traveller, in this case, would enjoy the 
| greater pleasure? Or, on the other hand, had 
| the traveller gone to the right, along the foot 
| of the Cheviots, he would, at nearly every 
| step, encounter the remains of the majestic 
| Roman wall. There, again, to any one who 
| was indifferent to the history of Rome, these 
remains would seem only so many tufts of 
matted ivy, and so many heaps of cemented 
bricks. But he who knew something already, 
and might wish to know more, of the traces 
of that wonderful people, who fortified an 
| island as we would a town,—who constructed 
works whose magnificence in ruins even now 
astonish us,—such a traveller would find ever 
fresh delight in every trace and vestige of an- 
tiquity which presented itself; and, while en- 
joying not less than his companion the other 
delights of the excursion, he would have this 
| great additional source of interest, which the 
| person destitute of that information would be 
compelled to forego. Dwelling on the plea- 
sures of reading, his lordship said,—there is no 
man so high as to be enabled to dispense with 
| them; and no man so humble who should be 
| compelled to forego them. Rely upon it, that 
in the highest fortune and the highest station, 
| hours of lassitude and weariness will intrude, 
| unless they be cheered by intellectual occupa- 
tion. Rely on it, also, that there is no life so 
| toilsome, so devoted to the cares of this world, 
and to the necessity of providing the daily 
bread, but what it will afford intervals (if they 
be only sought out) in which intellectual 
pleasures may be cultivated and oblivion of 
other cares enjoyed. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, 
M.P., said there was one thing in connection 
with the Atheneum which rendered it more 

useful than many societies of a similar kind. 
| There was, he understood, encouragement 
given to the composition of essays, and also 





| Canning,” &c., in the course of a charming 
speech, which took with it the feelings of all 
present, spoke eloquently of the uses and 
value of books. He said he was almost afraid 
to use the trite expression, “ knowledge is 
power,” but he knew that it was only by re- 
peated blows that truths, however small, were 
made to tell upon the public mind. If know. 
ledge was power, the diffusion of knowledge 
must be the diffusion of power. The first 
great discovery by which this power was 
enabled to be generally diffused was printing ; 
before that time books were very rare, and even 
the rich were obliged to resart to libraries, 
where they were contained. He thought that 
institutions like the Athenzeum were a grand 
improvement upon the art of printing itself ; 

they had unquestionably the effect of assisting, 
| in the highest degree, this diffusion of power, 
Many fabulous stories had been written abou, 
the arts of sorcery—the sorcerers themselves 
probably being simply men who were a little 
in advance of their age. We had descriptions 
of the caves where these men exercised their 
mysterious avocations, and we might at times 
see, upon the stage, representations of the 
wizard’s chamber, with stuffed birds, skeletons, 
fish, and other strange creatures, to give effect 
to the incantations to be performed. He might 
venture to say, however, that no sorcery was 
ever enacted in a wizard’s chamber equal to 
the sorcery that might be every day witnessed 
in a reading-room. This was the wizard’s 
chamber of the present age, in which all kinds 
of information were obtained, and from which 
they were diffused. Books might be well de- 
seribed as the apostles of mankind ; they went 
abroad teaching the world; they were our best 
friends and companions—the only ones, indeed, 
| with whom we could never quarrel. The book 
| was always thesame. In prosperity and in ad~ 
| versity, its calm philosophy, its pleasant wit 
| and vivacity, with everything that could in- 
| struct and console, were still unaltered and 
| unchanged. By books we might, without toil 
| and expense, throw ourselves back into the 
| history of the past, and make familiar friends 
of the greatest men of all times: we might sit 
in our arm chair, and make a voyage of cir- 
cumnavigation, and visit all parts of the globe, 





to conferences and discussions by word of | Without stirring from our own country; and, 
;mouth. Lord Bacon had said, “ Reading | 25 Cowper says,— 


simply maketh a full man, but conference and 
writing make a ready and an exact man.” 
| Without we combined with reading the habit 
of discussion and conference, as well as of 
| writing, we should not acquire that which was 
_almost as important as having knowledge 
itself,—the readiness to impart it to others 
| with exactness and truth. Such institutions 
| as the Atheneum must have a vast influence 
|in keeping men from the pursuit of purely 
| sensual pleasures, In former times, intoxica- 


‘* Like the finger of the clock, 
Make the great circuit, and be still at home.’’ 
In this great city, which he now visited for the 
first time, he had, like all other visiters, been 
| struck with the wondrous activity he had 
everywhere witnessed, and the great memorials 
of industry and power which every step de- 
veloped. The people were all practical utili- 
tarians, devoting their whole energies to the 
development of things that were useful in 





their progress through life, He might here 
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be permitted to observe, that intellectual plea- 
sure was not that ideal thing which it was 
sometimes supposed to be, but it was one of 
the highest utilities: for what would become 
of us if our whole lives were devoted to toil 
and drudgery, and we were deprived of those 
graces and charms which were shed around us 
by those intellectual luxuries which we pos- 
sessed? What would be all our hours of 
leisure, if we had no power to fill them up 
with something more charming than the haunts 
of the tavern or the race-course? Keats, the 
boy-poet of England, had said, “ A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever;” and the more things 
of beauty we acquired, and learned to under- 





stand and love, the more would our mental | 


faculties be refined, and we should be placed 


in a better position to understand the feeling | 


of joy in everything that contained joy,—and 
what was there in nature that did not? 

Mr. George Godwin, in addressing the meet- 
ing, said he owed his position before them 
rather to the politeness of the committee than 
to any pretensions of his own; and he fancied 
that that politeness proceeded from the fact 
that he had travelled 200 miles to be present at 
the meeting, and intended to go 200 miles 
more in returning the next morning. Had 
the journey been one of difficulty, he should 


'in “the celestial empire.” 


years ago, the pleasures which this depart- 
ment of knowledge opened were mainly | 
confined to the galleries of the wealthy. | 
Through the powers of association, a move- 

ment had taken place, by which the means of 
enjoyment and the power of appreciation in | 
this respect were being opened up to all. If! 
there was any point to justify him in standing | 
before them at that meeting, it would be the 

part, however humble it might be, that he had | 
played in connection with the Art-Union of! 
London. Little more than eleven years ago, the | 
four or five individuals who sat down to organize | 
that association scarcely expected that, at | 
this time, the number of members would 

amount to 18,000, or that they would have | 
agents scattered over the globe, wherever | 
English was spoken, including even Canton, | 
One important 

point effected by such institutions, was the | 


' opening, freely to the public, of exhibitions of 


‘been tried in Manchester, and that 17,000 | ; , 
oa ye tee ra | against the public or against their professional 


have been amply repaid by the gratification | 


which the meeting had afforded him; but 
science had removed all difficulties. Man- 


chester was London, and London was Man- | 
| dicting the assertions which had been made, 
' and which had had the effect of keeping the 


chester. Where the locomotive failed, we had 
brought controlled lightning to our aid, so that 
no sooner was an enactment passed, ora great 
fact in science discovered, or a high and noble 
thought expressed, than it thrilled through 
every nerve of the kingdom, and became at 
one instant the common property of all. When 
Shakspeare, the poet of all time and the friend 
of all men, made his fairy Puck able to “ put a 
girdle round about the earth in forty minutes,” 
he little thought that, within two centuries from 


| been admitted to the exhibition of paintings, 


' our country. Such circumstances could not fail 


| as a teacherwas but beginning tobe understood. 


that date, the grosser spirituality of man would | 


have literally effected this result. 
hope that, in a very short time, there would 
not be a hole in the kingdom wherein igno- 
rance could hide her dangerous and degraded 
head. Mr. Bell had said, “ Knowledge is 
power,” and seemed ashamed of having made 
use of the expression. He ventured to think 
it could not be too often repeated. It had now 
exhibited itself, too, in a new and most im- 
portant form. Until it was known that bad 
airand bad drainage were stealthily killing 
thousands—until the facts collected became so 
numerous that to deny them was impossible, 
no nation was alive to this destructive agency, 
which did more harm annually than a Waterloo. 
But it was shown that, living in one part of 


the country, a man might hope to live fifty | 


years, whereas in another he could only expect 
to live thirty; that draining a town would add 
ten years to a man’s life; and that paving it 
would give him a chance of five years longer. 
Here, then, we saw most conclusively, indeed, 
that knowledge was power; and power of no 
ordinary character; for the power of prolong- 
ing life was surely only second to the power of 
giving life; and it was to be hoped that that 


sible. Thousands of lives had been lost un- 
necessarily, and thousands of pounds spent in 
alleviating distress thus caused, which 
might have been better employed in in- 
creasing enjoyment and advancing progress. 


We might | 


‘ 


| of all. 


works of art, and then recording the fact | 
that this could be done safely. In London, | 
as many as 150,000 or 200,000 persons | 
had been admitted to the exhibitions, and | 
without the occurrence of a single acci- 
dent or disturbance. He had been grati- 
fied to learn that the same experiment had 


persons, chiefly from the working classes, had | 


at a nominal charge, and that no accident or 
wanton mischief had occurred,—thus contra- 


people from visiting the noble monuments of 
to have an immense influence on society. Art 


As one great means of advancing art, due con- 
sideration should be given to all artists. Every 
man, whether a sculptor, a poet, or a painter, 
who expressed a fine thought, and gave his 
genius in aid of virtue (for however much 
genius, when wandering, was entitled to our 
sorrow and our excuses, it was only when 
used in aid of virtue, and guided by right 
principles, that it should have our respect), 
was surely entitled to the best consideration 





Mr. John Bright, M.P., made a sound prac- 
tica] speech, expressive of regret that advantage 
was not taken of the means of improvement 
held out to persons of almost all classes by 
such institutions, to an extent commensurate 
with the expenditure of money, labour, and 
exertions, by which they were maintained. The 
speaker continued,—I judge, from my own 
experience, that our small progress arises from 
our small consciousness of the value of time, 
and of the value of those advantages which 
these Anstitutions offer so widely to all the 
people. We are all infinitely—no, I will not 
say all, but the major portion of us, are infi- 
nitely more delighted with amusement,—many | 
of us even with frivolity,—than we are with 
that hard study, and that laborious exertion, | 
which is necessary to enable us to partake 
fully,—to participate fully,—in the advantages | 
which are thus offered to us. We read,—and 


( | understand me, I am judging others as I have | 
movement, which had been so well begun, | 
would be aided and assisted in every way pos- | 


found myself,—we read often much more for | 
amusement than for thought. Iam not dis- | 
posed in the slightest degree to undervalue 
that description of reading which is generally 


' known by the name of light literature. Per- | 


A considerable improvement, in consequence | 


of the extension of knowledge, had taken place 
in another department : he referred to the pre- 
servation of antiquities, and he mentioned 
this because of the position which the noble 
chairman occupied as president of the Society 
of Antiquaries. “ Past and future,” as Words- 
worth said, “ are the wings on whose support, 
harmoniously conjoined, moves the great spirit 
of human knowledge.” 
preciated the importance of these memorials of 
the past, regarding them as stepping-stones to 
the future, and as shewing what had been 
done, leading us to further advancement. It 
had been said, in the words of Keats, that © A 
thing of beauty is ajoy for ever.” ‘That re- 
minded him of « department of knowledge to 
which little reference had been made during 
the evening; he alluded to the study of 


papers give us the history of our own times ; 


| world unless he occasionally, nay, frequently, 
| looks into the newspapers of the day. I will 
| not undervalue, as I said, this light literature ; 


| young men from the age of fifteen to twenty- 
We had recently ap- | 


haps no man in this room is less disposed to 
undervalue the reading of our periodical 
literature, especially of the newspapers. News- 


and no man ean know where he stands in the 


but I think it is a mistake to consume time to | 
a large extent in such reading, on the part of 


five. An old proverb,—I think it may be 
classed among proverbs,—says, “A man is 
known by the companions he keeps ;” and it | 
may be added, that a man may be known also 
by the books with which he is acquainted. We 
have had from a preceding speaker a very 





| beautiful description of the value of books, of | 


art. A great and important change was | 


taking place in respect of art. A few 


their being not only a friend in need, but a 
friend indeed; and a friend under all circum- 
stances, in all times, and in all countries 


> 


enhancing our prosperity,—lessening, it may 
be, our distress at times, and our adversity. | 


We ought then, to apply the same principles 


and rules in choosing our books that we do, or 
rather, that we ought to do, in choosing our 
associates, 

Of Mr. Mark Phillips’s speech, in moving 
thanks to the president ; the very elegant piece 
of diction with which Mr. James Crossley 
seconded it ; and the reminder of Mr. Brother- 
ton, M.P., in support of it,* that his lordship’s 
grandfather was the inventor of the Stanhope 
press, and had introduced many other improve- 
ments, we will not speak (any more than of 
the social and saltatory entertainment that 
succeeded), further than to say, that thus was 
concluded a very instructive evening, which will, 
we hope, have the immediate effect of direct- 
ing public attention to the Manchester Athe- 
neum, and so increasing its prosperity, and 
the consequent one of stimulating many to the 
acquirement of knowledge. 





DECEIT IN COMPETITIONS. 
Sir,—I think you must admit that the 
architectural profession should stand high in 
integrity, and that every attempt at imposition 
on the part of any of its members, either 


brethren, should be exposed and destroyed. It is 
with this view I call your attention, and, through 
you, the attention of the Poor-Law Commis- 


| sioners, to the rumoured statement (which 


I have every reason to believe), that a certain 
member of the profession is in the constant 
habit of submitting plans to the Poor-law 
Commissioners, purporting, and purporting 
truly, to contain accommodation for a certain 
number of lunatics, according to the scale 
required by them, but afterwards erecting a 
building to a smaller scale than such plans 
warrant! in fact, that plans examined, sealed, 
and approved by the Poor-law Commissioners, 
as capable of containing a certain number of 
lunatics, are altered to contain a smaller number, 
in contravention of the plans so sealed. 

The object of this fraud (for fraud it really 
is) appears to be, that the party alluded to may 
seduce boards of guardians into selecting his 
plans, and fight off other competitors by the 
lowness of his estimate; and he is stated to 
retain his position by maintaining his estimate 
at the expense of the accommodation required. 
In order to obtain the seal and approval of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, it is necessary that 
the plans be figured or drawn to a certain 
scale of accommodation, which it is impossible 
to build for the estimate given in. ‘To make 
all sure, therefore, our architect takes upon 
himself to reduce the size of his building in 
the contract drawings: and ifthe numbers are 
ever accommodated, they must be squeezed 
into much less space than the minimum space 
allowed by the Poor-law Commissioners. The 


| fraud, you will perceive, is difficult of detection, 


as the Poor-law Commissiuners, I believe, 


| keep no copies of the plans they seal and 


approve, neither do they employ an architect, 
or other person, to compare the building 
erected with the plans submitted. It is, how- 
ever, to be hoped that, now their attention is 
directed to the matter, the energetic members 
of the present Poor-law Board will see the 
necessity of remedying so flagrant an evil, if 
proved to exist. or will, at any rate, cease to 
be satisfied with the slovenly arrangements of 
their predecessors, which have given facilities 
for this fraud being perpetrated. 
A SUFFERER, 





Buinp Burtpers. —Tenders for Work- 
house at Wokingham, Berks, under Messrs. 
Billing, of Reading. 
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ae These, and the preceding oe, are given at length 
in the Menc aester Guardian and the Manchester Examiner 
of the 18th instant. More accurate reports than those of 


this meeting which appear in these papers we haye never 
seen. 
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RESULTS of EXPERIMENTS in Ground Lias Lime, Dudley Oolite Lime, Coarse and Fine | 
Hammer-scale and Sand: the specimens had been set three Months. | 






























































| Propor- Broke at. Broke at. Broke at. 
tions | i 
: Common Lime and Coarse Common Lime and Fi 
Common Lime and Sand. Sidniemchecie: -~ nen ine 
1 tol 230. 270. 160. | 230. 190. 210. 320. 350. 340. 
ljtol | 270. 240. 170. 230. 185. 370. 170. 180. 150. 
2 tol 310. 160. 240. 490. 320. 200, 220. 100. 210. 
23tol | 250. 280. 250. 240. 260, 420. 100. 80. 130. 
sa prea Lime and Coarse Ground Lime and Fine 
} Ground Lime and Sand. | Hi re oben ae Sef 
1 @t 4 635. 808. 300. 560. 800. . 750. 160. 210. 220. 
litol | 300. 540. 751. 751. 895. 693. 260. 260. 245. 
2 wi: 4 180. 240. 200. 808. 895. 751. 400. 200. 395. 
2ktol | 220. 200. 200. 808. 635. 635. 560. 400. 540. 
sy : : j Common Lime and Ciane Tt Rls lia and Fine 
Common Lime and Sand. | Hammer-scale. } Hammer-scale. 
| 1 tol | 170, 5 200. 160. & . 80. ‘oa 
| lbtol | 240. Bs 195. 240. Bs 170. 120. Bs 
| 2 tol | 70. A 150. 175. 5s 80. 9. Fs 
| 25 tol 90. 2 200. 1%. §” 190. 190. 3* 
a setae Tartaa aes eee, a a ee 
| } Ground Lime and Sand. as a - gota me agg 
| 2 wig 140. 110. § . 200. 210. & . 100. 100. & 
| 1gtol | 120. 120. Bs 200. 190. Es 105. 110. 2 § 
2 tol 80. 9. 2s 170. 240. 2 130. 120. Fs 
2htol | 100. 109. 3 * 260. 310. & 110. 120. 3% * 
| Common Lime and Sand. Commute, Himet see Octane pry etn 
1 tol 480. 470. 900. 540. Ist not br. 808. 895. 
1} to 1 450. 440. 900. 900. not broken 200. 220. 
2 tol 470. 480. 560. 895. 460. 
2; tol 500. 620. 895. 600. 600. 420. 
Ground Lime and Sand. | Grouse Lie eae ao 
1 tol 900. 900. not broken | 900. 900. not broken 360. 540. 
1} tol 808. 300. 900. 900. not broken 540. 360. 
2 tol 808. 590. 840. 750. 395. 470. 
2} tol 664. 780. 750. 895. 435. 525. 
apes RBIS i B. Baytis. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


In casualties occurring from trains running 
off the rail, the Railway Commissioners have 


found that out of twenty cases, in five only the | 


carriages appear to have left the line, while in 
fifteen the engine left the rails. 


In the ma- | 


jority of cases on record, passengers have been | 
killed, and seriously injured: but the case of 
the Caledonian express on Tuesday week is a | 


remarkable exception. 
report that in several the engines or car- 
riages left the line in consequence of a previous 
accident, such as a faulty rail, or a broken axle 
or tire, but that in other cases the cause has 
not been satisfactorily accounted for. They 
call particular attention to the security or in- 
security of different descriptions of engines, and 
the possible inefficiency of the permanent way 


The commissioners | 


to break the action of powerful engines at | 


high speed, and direct their inspecting officers 
onthevarious lines to investigate the whole sub- 
ject of engine speed, construction, and economy. 
A committee has been appointed by the 
directors of the London and North-Western, 
consisting Of Mr. Dockray, 
engineer; Mr. MacConnell, the locomotive 
superintendent; Mr, Madigan, the ballast- 
carrying contractor for the southern division 
of the line ; and Mr. Crampton, C.E., for the 
purpose of discussing by what means the 
comparative deterioration of the permanent 
way, caused by heavy engines of different 
classes, may be ascertained. A correspond- 
ent of the Times, “‘ A Mechanic,” suggests, as 
a preventive of engines running off a line, the 
fixing of a “ spring bar to the carriage adjoin- 
ing the engine, so as to separate from it im- 
mediately the pull became oblique, precisely 
in the same manner a8 a man is separated 
from his horse when dragged by the stirrup 
straps.” For further security, he adds, “the 
carriage next the engine should be provided 
with a break, that the train may be stopped 
when separated; and, if required, a few 
of the leading carriages may also have 
the spring bar as an additional security.” 

Dr. tf Murray, of Hull, who appears to 











|ing the already exhausted vocal strings and 


the resident | 


| as well as heat! 


chimney, one end of which is bell-mouthed 


be always reminded by every forthcoming in- | 
vention that he had previously invented either | 


the same, or seas ay A gd like it, states, in 
the Mining Journal, that an alarum signal, 
with a whistle and air reservoir, &c., re- 


cently noticed in Tue Buriper, reminds | 
him of a “ very simple, effectual, and inexpen- | 


sive telegraph alarum signal,” with whistle and 
air reservoir, &c., to match, which has been for 
some time the object of his thoughts. It is to | 
be worked with strings and pulleys of course, | 
and an adaptation of the tavern waiters’ | 
dangling pendulum bell system for “detection ” 
of the particular number of the carriage, and 
hence of the particular number of nervous old 
women of both sexes, or young children, who 
may sound the alarum “on false pretences.” 
The doctor points particular attention to the 
fact, that his alarum is worked by “ condensed 
air.” How we long to see the anxiety dis- 
played by each alarmed hysterical alarmist 
himself that the guards should “detect” his 
“ false pretences !”” and then, to be fairly within 
ear-shot of the volume of “ condensed air,” 
which would issue—simultaneously with the 
screech of “ hell in harness ’’—from the “ air 
reservoirs,” not only of guards and drivers, 
but of every natural and original “ alarum- 
signal ”’ in the train, always saving and except- 


pulleys of the still more original alarmist—when 
his ‘call’ had been promptly but uselessly re- 
sponded to, to the annoyance and loss of all 
and sundry, and to the escape of no little steam 
It is really astonishing that 
an indefatigable, and we might almost say pro- 
fessional inventor, who kuows all about every 
thing, should not have hit upon something 
more original, or more to the point and pur- | 
pose, with an enlightened view to all possible | 
contingencies and consequences. Mr. L. | 
D. B. Gordon has patented a rail with a lap | 
joint, to prevent the loaded rail from sinking | 
below the one directly in front of it on ap- | 
proach of a train. A patent has also been | 
taken out by Mr. E. Albon, for an apparatus | 
for regulating and increasing the draught in 
locomotive chimneys. It consists of a pipe of 
copper, or other suitable material, affixed to the 











and open to the atmosphere, and the other 
turns upwards into the smoke-box in a per- 
pendicular direction : the blast or steam-pipe 
passes up through the bend, and, by its ex- 
hausting action, it is stated, causes the air 
which passes in at the bell-mouth to rush 
rapidly through the same into the chimney. 
By this means, it is said, the current will be 
regular, though the steam is intermittent. 
Several trips have been made on the West 
London line with a little passenger-carriage 








structed for one of the branches of the 
Bristol and Exeter. The engine, tender, and 
carriage are on one frame, and weigh, with 
coke and water, about 10 tons. —— The 


| Great Western announces the indefinite sus- 


nsion of nine branch lines, for which Acts 

ve been obtained authorising shares and 
loans to the amount of 2,680,012/. On 
account of these lines, 350,000/. have already 
been spent. The total still required for the 
main line, unfinished branches, purchases, 
subsidiary undertakings, and lines not yet 
begun, including “plant” for all, is 4,137,8442., 
to be levied within two or three years. As re- 
gards unfinished lines, however, the statement 
is only made up to 30th of June last, since 
which the line from Reading to ge cea 
has been opened for traffic-——The Sou 
Western are suspending all works that it would 
require more than a year to complete, as the 
lines from Basingstoke to Salisbury, and from 
Farnham to Alton. In the former, great pro- 
gress has been made. The extension from 
Waterloo to London-bridge is also suspended. 
The money required to complete engagements 
that cannot be postponed is estimated at 
745,441/. The Directors state that they have 
a large amount of property in houses and land ; 
327 houses on the Richmond and Metropolitan 
Extension lines alone; a quantity of surplus 
rails, and 264 arches of the viaduct from Nine 
Elms to the Waterloo-road, property not easily 
estimated; but with expected traffic they 
calculate on a return of 4 to 6 per cent. 
The Reading Mercury states, that between 
Andover and Basingstoke the works on the 
Basingtoke and Salisbury line are suspended 
by order of Mr. Brassy, the contractor, this 
branch being to be carried no further than 
Andover for the present. Thus far the works 
are in a very forward state————All the works 
on the Cornwall Railway, it is said, have ceased, 
and the contractors, Messrs. Findlater and 
Drew, have sold all their horses, &c., that were 
employed on it. About 200,000/. have already 
been expended by this Cornwall Company, but 
chiefly for mere preliminary expenses. 
The Portrack railway bridge across the Nith is 
of wood, in eight spans of 50 feet each; two 
ditto 13 feet; one of 5 feet; and pier work, 
70 ditto. The timber used is of Memel, 
26,000 feet, or 52 tons in all. The expense of 
the work is estimated at 7,000/. The contrac- 
tor employed is Mr. Waddell, by appointment 
of the Messrs. Jeffs. 

















CompensaTION Case aT BIRMINGHAM.— 
The London and North-Western Railway 
Company and the Governors of King Ed- 
ward’s Free Grammar School, by counsel, 
before an assessor and a special jury, on 
Thursday in last week, argued a case of com- 
pensation for property in New-street and its 
vicinity, taken by the company for their ex- 
tension through and under the streets of Bir- 
mingham, to the Wolverhampton, Dudley, and 
Stour Valley Railway. The property in ques- 
tion consisted of 14,000 square yards, occupied 
by seventy houses, ata rental of nearly 1,000/. 
a-year, and forming a portion of property 
worth 20/, a-year in King Edward’s time, and 
granted by his Majesty for the education of 
Birmingham children,-—the inhabitants having 
preferred the property to an alternative offer of 
201. a year in money, a sum still granted to 
King’s Norton on the like alternative. On 
the part of the governors, Mr. Jeremiah 
Matthews, of Park Hall, near Kidderminster, the 
land-surveyor and agent of Lords Ward and 
Lyttleton, was called, and valued the property 
taken at 42,318/. 8s. 4d.; Mr. Dagdale Hough- 
ton, surveyor, at 42,379/.; and Mr. Ebenezer 


| Robins, at 42,514/. 9s., including 50 cent. for 


compulsory sale. Mr. Robins had first claimed 
45,0001., and Mr. Fowler, on the part of the 
company, offered 40,000/., but withdrew his 
offer. On the part of the company it was 
argued that there was no compulsory sale, 
the governors having assented to the scheme 
for the purpose of disposing of the property, 
and that 23,0007. was sufficient, but that 
25,000/. would be given. Verdict for claimants 
—for land and houses, 39,603/. 10s.; for 
severance, 250/.: total, 39,853/. 10s. The 
claim was 42,000/, A second inquiry was 
settled by consent. The school claimed 7501. ; 
the company consented to give 5501. Verdict 
for that amount. 





engine, the Fairfield, which has been con- 
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ON THE STUDY OF DESIGN, FROM 
PAINTINGS, &c., IN HAMPTON-COURT 
PALACE. 

AT a meeting of the Decorative Art Society, 
On the 8th instant, Mr. Bulnois in the chair, 
a paper, “ On the Study of Design from Ta- 
pestries, Paintings, &c., at Hampton-Court 
Palace,” was read by Mr. Dwyer. The sub- 
ject was prefaced by remarks upon the ordi- 
nary disregard of those things within our 
reach ‘at all times, whilst a fondness prevails 
very generally for speaking of foreign arts in 
caves, temples, cathedrals, &c., as “ very fine,” 
by those who often are dwelling in shameless 


. . . . . . | 
} Imaginings,—regions wherein the various tastes 


| begotten, matured, and then neglected. In| 


ignorance of the genius which illumines a | 


Westminster Abbey, Saint Paul’s, or Saint | 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
It was remarked, that we pass along the 


matter of a very new or of a very ancient cha- | 
It is, however, necessary to awaken | 
reason, and to render our senses susceptible, by 


racter. 


thoughtful investigations, to a truer apprecia- 
tion of those qualities which ought to chal- 


lenge our respect, and which ought to serve | 


as our guides or our monitors. It was 


contended that we may thus be taught, and | 
most forcibly too, that there are vast fields | 


for thought beyond the boundary of our own 
and feelings of past ages have been well- 


comparing our deeds with those of bygone 


times, it was suggested that it should be our | 


aim to discover wherein we now excel or are 


deficient—to trace results from causes, and to 


contemplate the issues in a free unprejudiced 


highways and byeways,—and that things com- | manner. Moreover, the architect or painter 
mon and uncommon are familiarized by con- | who speaks of time-honoured Athens, of the 


stant association till we observe them not. We | 
are only impressed, as the case may be, by | 


wondrous structures of Egypt and India, to 
those who have not seen them, speaks at a dis- 


advantage, for while the intellect can grasp at 
once the actual features of art as seen by the 
eye, things which are but dimly pictured upon 
the mind by associations imbibed from relics 
in a museum, can never be more than partly es- 
timated or understood ; and although the mind 
may theorize upon and extend an idea, it does 
not frequently attain to a true or just embodi- 
ment of a fact described. After considera- 
tions such as these, Mr. Dwyer said, he had 
devoted a few days in the autumn at Hampton 
| Court, and he hoped that in his aim to evoke 
some of the practical and useful in- 
formation that the palace affords, it 
would be remembered that there are con- 
venient opportunities for witnessing these 
things, to which he would draw attention, and 
also of testing the value and accuracy of his 
remarks. Visits, with a spirit of searching in- 
quiry, were scomnediied to the architect, 
ainter, sculptor, and every lover of the arts. 
e vague and redundant impressions, usual 
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on a first visit, arise from the mind being 


unable to embrace so much variety as is | 


there presented under circumstances of entire 
novelty ;—the crowding of historical recollec- 
tions and associations—the numerous rooms— 
tne vast quantity of pictures—the state beds 


and old crockery—pretty walks and stately | 


avenues —gold fish and monstre vine—immense 


facades, quaint court-yards, and other archi- | 
tectural features, each embodying and display- | 


ing intact those several characteristics which 
so well define the progressive changes in the 
prevalent tastes, during two of the most im- 
portant centuries in English art-history. 

The architecture, he considered, admitted of 
much profitable study, from its representing 
two distinct styles, the works of two great 
masters in the constructive arts, Cardinal 
Wolsey and Sir Christopher Wren. A com- 
parison between the widely different means 
employed in the preduction of palatial mag- 
nificence was made, and it was suggested, how 
differently had beauty been estimated—how 
sly had the phas s of the two opposite 
eloped in the Tudor and the 
contrast of material and the 
The respective advantages 


much to reflect 


striki 

. i 
styl een agey 
talian, in the 
variety of contour. 


and disadvantages supply 


upon, much to learn, and much to profit by. | 


A description of the old palace built by the 
Cardinal was then given. ‘The well-designed 
and well-ex 
moulded caps, forming picturesque clusters 
around the fine court-yard, the noble gateways, 
all constructed in admirably ornamented 
brickwork, 
contrasting beautifully against our prevalent 
cool grey sky, were each respectively alluded 
to, and the use of artificial cements, now so 


generally applied to our buildings, was com- | 


paratively disapproved of. He advocated the 
more frequent use of terra cotta; it is very 
durable, possesses a rich colour, and in many 


places, such as window and door dressings and | 
architraves, might permit the introduction of | 


forms of greater importance than the conven- 


tionalized bracket : and it has especial advan- | 


tage in not requiring paint to keep it clean, or 
to preserve it from the influence of the weather. 


The next court-yard built by Wren is sur- | 


rounded by an Italian colonnade, after the 
manner of the Gothic ambulatories, and pre- 
sents an imposing appearance. Several beau- 
tifully 
executed under the superintendence of Grinling 
Gibbons, are admirably arranged within semi- 
circular arches, and are as sharp as if just from 
the chisel. 

4 wish was expressed for casts of these, 

‘ 


which by the use of gelatine moulds might be 


readily obtained and distributed to our schools | 


of design at a trifling cost. This would 
greatly facilitate the studies of the modeller, 
the importance of whose skill is beginning to 


be better recognized. <A series of lunettes is 
arranged hetween the principal and attic story 
over the colonnade; and on one side of the court, 
are painted with frescoes representing 
the labours of Hercules: the framework is 
boldly conceived and well executed in stone, 
designed from a lion’s hide, with head, paws, 
&e., th being well defined. ‘The 
pedestals placed in this court, it was said, are 


deprived of their 


4} 
th 


} ? as 
snadows 


finely formed, 


although 
purpos 
of each shewing that they once secured some 
figure (by Farelli), which has been removed. 

I'he reader censured the taste which could 
leave pedestals standing with such 


palpable evidences of despoliation, and also 


these 


he condemned the presiding taste which con- | 


tinued to denominate this the fountain court, 
when it had been stripped of the device which 
adorned the water, and had left standing instead 
some 3 feet of small gas pipe. He hoped that 


the name would be altered or a person be per- | 
mitted to receive subscriptions of pence in a | 


bor labelled “ Assist the poor fountain,” and 
in a few months it would be no longer neces- 
sary to think of changing the name. 

The chapel was the next place referred to. 
It offered an important study in what to avoid. 
He described it as a victim to perverted ex- 





tremes in proportion, form, and colour, and to | 
the utmost force conceivable of contrasting | 
oppositions resulting in an impressive jumble | 


to warn us against abandonment with pretty 
wantonness. 
Verrio, would apply equally well in this in- 


ecuted chimney shafts, their sharply | 


with its glowing richness of colour | 


sculptured stone wreaths of flowers, | 


niron bar that projects from the top | 


That which Walpole said of 


| stance to Sir Christopher Wren and to “ the 


modern decorator,”—“ They appear to have 
| spoiled it on principle.’ Wren spoiled that 
| which Wolsey had left at least “ passing 
| good,” and the doings of our own times had 
| spoiled in turn the work of Wren. 

| ‘The open timber roof of this chapel was an 
elaborate and ingenious construction, some- 
what debased in the design of its principal 
divisions and proportion, as is often notice- 
| able in specimens of late Gothic; the ribs of 
| the arches and the interspaced tracery, broad 
and massive spandrils, pendants of a sin- 
| gular kind, and other details, which are re- 
| markable for a want of conformity and exag- 
| gerated contour. The ribs are ornamented 
| with the egg-and-tongue moulding; the 





| pendants rejoice with ecstatic boys springing | 
out froma basket, and corbel brackets present | 


evidences of burly Italian, ill according with 
the Gothic character of the roof. All this, 
however, and even more, it was contended, of 
strange combination might pass with less cen- 
sure had it remained simply in oak, as Wren 
intended; but the incongruities had been 
rendered more distinct by the power of mis- 
applied colour and the effulgence of misplaced 
gold. Repose, light, and shade, may be im- 
pressive under certain conditions, but in this 
| instance all tended to a“ coloured dazzle.” 
, The ribs are gilt, the pendants and bosses are 
gilt, the eggs are golden, the groundwork of 
| the whole ultramine spangled with stars of 
| gold, some dashes of vermillion laid in 
the deepest quirks, to give spirit and displace 
shadows. by such treatment, as explained 
| and shewn by coloured sketches, he considered 
| the proportions had been again changed in a 
| wrong direction, and the roof had been, in 
| effect, brought nearer to the eye. In its pre- 
| vious condition, as left by Wren, the roof of 
| oak, ribs, &c., in quiet and retiring guise 
| of self colour, must have been more in abey- 
| ance, more retiring from the eye, and invested 
with the gloomy repose of deep shadows. 
| Another line of argument was then advanced 
in support of these condemnatory opinions. 
| A comparison was suggested between the 
gaudy roof and the other features of the inte- 
rior,—the quiet altar, with its Corinthian 
| columns, elliptic pediment, and crimson velvet 
| hangings, the somewhat petite character of or- 
| namental paintings by Verrio on the piers and 
| windows, the plain wainscotting around the 
| pews, and the pews themselves. It was main- 
| tained that, in a perverse spirit, reason had 
| been trifled with, and the laws of harmonious 
| decoration set at defiance; that we have here 
| an instance of the incongruity in combining 
| Italian with Gothic, literally depicted in strong 
| cglours. Attention was directed to the well- 
| conceived and finely-executed pendantive 
pilasters, arranged on each side of the picture 
over the communion table. 
by Gibbons, and few of his works are so hap- 

pily treated in the details as well as in the gene- 
ral outline. Other carvings below the cornice 
of the wainscotting display much of his style 
| in pleasing variety : a combination of the flow- 
ing palm with the acanthus was alluded to as 
admirable for its simplicity, and being “ easily 
read,” as well as illustrating the picturesque 
manner in which the round fullness of one class 
of botanical forms may be contrasted with the 
angularity of others. It was remarked that a 
large window of simiiar construction to the 
beautiful one at the west end of the Great Hall 


had been accidently discovered a few years ago, | 


in excellent preservation, and still remains 
concealed behind the altar, as left by Wren.* 





Society or Arts.—The first meeting of 
the present session was held at the society’s 
house, on Wednesday evening last, when a 
| communication was read by Mr. T. M, Giad- 
stone, on iron bridge building, with some re- 
marks explanatory of his plan for constructing 
a malleable iron lever bridge. 
| Hien Art v. UpHoistery.—We have 

money enough to spend on cumbrous furni- 
ure, which another generation will throw into 
he garret as antiquated and absurd; but we 
cannot afford to adorn our walls with the pro- 
ductions of genius, which delineate the un- 
| changing beauties of nature or the grandeur 


+ 
t 
t 
v 


|of man, and to which the lapse of time will 


| impart only new value.—Channing. 





* Remainder hereafter. 





They were carved | 


LODGINGS FOR THE POOR. 

Amonost the many improvements of this 
vast metropolis (and we see them in every 
quarter, from Bethnal-green to Paddington), 
we behold enlarged thoroughfares, lofty houses, 
architectural elevations, and many noble edi- 
fices—the crooked ways are made straight 
and the rough places plain—but those who can 
recollect the locations of the poor before their 
demolition, are lost in conjecture, whither can 
the unhoused artizan or labourer turn for a 
dwelling, for he cannot find one in the vicinage 
of the old quarters. 

It is known that the purlieus of St. Giles’s, 
in its pristine state of agglomerated popula- 
tion, contained some 10,000 inhabitants : those 
were generally penned in separate families oc- 
cupying one room each, on an average of six 
persons to a chamber; but frequently were 


| the chambers hired out at 3s. a room to specu- 
| lators, who erected six beds, or something 


answering instead of a bed, which by them 
were let to occasional lodgers at 2d. a night per 
bed: this would pay the humble lodging- 
letter 1s. a night, or 4s. profit per week on 
every room he thus rented ! 

Allthese have been swept away in this quar- 
ter, and very many more in other regions of 
the city; but whither are the denizens of such 
slums departed ? 

Palaces rise around us on all sides, man- 
sions for the noble, clubs for the middle 
orders, and squares and terraces for the 
wealthy ; but we look in vain for suitable pro- 
vision for the poor, who have been driven far 
afield from the sphere of their occupation. 

It is natural to infer that the denizens of 
those now embellished neighbourhoods found 
a convenience in dwelling there, and that 
their employment was not remote therefrom ; 
for certainly the aspect of St. Giles’s, as it was 
in 1830, was no inducement to the meanest 
beggar for the adoption of such a home: it 
had no drains, little ventilation, and seemed to 
be a sort of Alsatia on Sundays, when full; or 
a desert in the oasis on week-days, when 
emptied of its operative miserables. Whether 
the scavenger or dustman ever visited its de- 
files, was, I believe, unknown to the citizens ; 
but the necessity for their operations was but 
too obvious to the senses of the wanderer 
who, on those days, looking for a short cut to 
Oxford-street, happened to take the conti- 
nuous line from Bloomsbury in that direction. 

On the site of allthe modern improvements 
introduced in this parish, the only reservation 
made for the shelter of the class thus rooted 
out, there is but one building erected, and that 
is the model lodging-house. This house is 
constantly full: although the charge for beds 
is over 3d. a night, nevertheless it is to many 
single men a great convenience and source of 
comfort; but no houses have been erected, 
even in the cross lanes, for the accommodation 
of families. 

The rental of the leading street is too high 
for such a purpose, as it ranges at from two to 
three guineas a foot frontage per annum; but 
still there are many houses (both old and new) 





which might be converted to such uses, with 
profit to individuals or companies. At the 
same time, if such houses were constructed, it 
} would be very desirable that open spaces should 
| be reserved in the rear thereof, both for ventila- 
| tion, drying linen, recreation of children, and 
other family uses. As to the modei lodging- 
house, although the benevolence of its foun- 
ders cannot be for a moment questioned, it 
' 


| would have been much better had it also an 
| open space behind: it is certainly clean, but 
there is no thorough ventilation; and the 
greatest objection to the construction is as to 
the extent of the dormitories, which contain as 
many as 18 bedsinoneroom! These beds are 
fenced off by seven-feet partitions—are fur- 
nished cleanly and comfortably, and provided 
with locks and keys; but would it not have 
been better to adopt sleeping-rooms for no 
more than four individuals? Some may retire 
to rest as early as eight o’clock (and working 
men who have to rise at five, or earlier, must 
rest early), others may keep dropping in fit- 
fully till eleven o’clock, and thus disturb the 
wearied sleeper: besides, amongst so many, 
sickness or inebriety may sometimes occasion 
a restless night, not to speak of other objections. 


These hints are dropped in hope of im- 
proving the condition of those who are de- 
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pendent on the benevolence of the higher | 
orders for the comfort of some repose from | 
labour. | 

No charity is more conservative of the morals | 
of the poor than that which pvovides places of 
rest for the houseless wanderer. How many | 
females have been saved from perdition by the | 
houses of nightly refuge in Nutford-place? | 
(1 know of two cases.) No fiscal provision 
for the poor is more consolatory, none 
more conducive to their health of body, | 
the promotion of good habits, and reformation | 
of mind, than that which secures to families | 
clean and respectable lodgings, apart from the | 
filth and pollutions and bad company which 
infest the low haunts of those who are forced | 
to resort to nightly sleeping lairs, and who | 
perhaps at morn know not where at night to 
lay their head ! 

‘Through the medium of Tur Buriper, 
the writer of this article would suggest to 
the affluent and benevolent the mgans of pro- 
viding such retreats, not only for the wander- 
ing, but for the fixed population of this metro- 
polis. 

No sacrifice need be made by such outlay 
of money, for the model lodging-house is pay- 
ing a large per centage. A little paternal care 
might and would narrow the gulf which 
yawns now fearfully between wealth and 
poverty. Care for their own interests should 
impress the subject on the higher classes—but 
regard to the temporal and eternal welfare of 
their poorer brethren should more particularly | 
enforce it, for the improvement of the social | 
community would fructify in blessings on those 
who took and those who gave. QuONDAM. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue selected design for the Philanthrophic 
Society’s Farm School for vagrant boys, at 
Potter’s-bar, near Barnet, to be founded by | 
H.R. H. Prince Albert, consists of eight 
houses, each for about sixty boys, arranged on 
the sides of a chapel, as at the schools of re- 
formatory discipline at Mettray, Hamburg, and 
elsewhere on the Continent. Each building is 
to be adapted to the instruction of a separate 
family of the boys, in domestic occupations 
and mechanical arts, as well as husbandry and 
gardening.——The Peterborough Corn Ex- | 
change now erected, is a plain structure, with 
committee and retiring rooms, orchestra, and 
market room with pillars and arches support- | 
ing a domed roof, covered with plate glass, 
and ventilated through the top. Underneath | 
is a warehousing vault. ‘The new chapel in | 
St. James’s-street, Newport, Isle of Wight, | 
recently erected, was opened on Wednesday 
week. The style of it is Gothic, from a design | 
by Mr. Francis Pouget: Mr. Hillier, of Ryde, | 
superintended the erection. The cost will be | 
about 2,900/., of which 1,500/. have been sub- 
scribed.——The committee appointed by the 
parish of Sherborne, for the restoration of the | 
Abbey Church, have recommended the com- | 
pletion of repairs before other restorations are | 
begun, and to that end, that a rate yielding a | 
sum not exceeding 1,500/. be collected, if the 
subscribers will advance a like sum.——The 
new gaol at Winchester, which is a consider- 
able building, is nearly completed. The con- 
tractors, Mes srs. Locke and Ne sh im, are now 
laying the numerous cells and corridors with 
Seyssel Asphalte, under the direction of Mr. 
Pearse, the architect, in the application of | 
which a small steam-engine is employed.—— 
A society for the improvement of the condition 
of the labouring classes, has been instituted 
at Winchester. It is proposed at first to pro- 
vide a lodging-house for about forty single 
men, on a plan prepared by Mr. Colson, archi- 
tect, for a gentleman who is willing to erect 
the building, and let it on lease to the society. 
Dwellings for married men, allotments of land, 
&e., are next to be considered.- The new 
mayor of Worcester, Mr. Padmore, an Inde- 
pendent, while declining to give the usual 
breakfast or attend divine service in the cathe- 
dral on the Sunday after his election (an 
ancient usage), has offered 100/. instead, 
towards widening a narrow street. The new 
works at Corsham-court, are progressing | 
rapidly. 
all the building will be covered in. 











Seventy 


The roof is all but completed, when | 
f j 


nn 





———A paper warehouse at Sheffield, on a floor 
immediately above the printing-office of Mr. 
Bridgeford, was lately so crammed with 
reams of paper, weighing in all more than 
twenty tons, that the floor forming the ceiling 
of the printing-office gave way with the over- 
powering ‘ press of matter,’ and a good few 
tons of the paper ‘ went to press” of their own 
accord, with beams and spars, and other 
machinery, much more likely to produce what 
the local Times regards as “a very vexatious 
interference with the liberty of the press,” than 
anything likely to facilitate its operations. 
Fortunately the press-men had gone out before 
the paper-reams came in, so that nothing was 
reduced to ‘ pie’ but the types, and the only 
plaster in request was applied to the ceiling 
and its broken beams. Joists are supposed, 


| especially by printers, to be capable of carrying 





anything. Brougham Castle is about to 


} 
j 


Hew Books. 


The Architect, Builder, and Contractor’s Pocket 
Book of Prices for 1849. John Weale, 
Holborn. 

‘Together with an Almanac, blank pages for 

memoranda, an epitome of Mensuration, and 

many useful tables, this very useful pocket 
volume gives the Board of Works’ official lists 
of prices, which are often made the basis of 


| contracts by architects, but up to this time 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


be repaired by the heir apparent to the | 


Earl of Thanet, the Rev. C. H. Barham, 


it is said. The base of the tower at the north- | 


western corner of the Vampire has been 


| thoroughly repaired already; and the great 


tower, supposed to be of Norman construc- 


_tion, and built soon after the Conquest, 


South 





is to be again made habitable. 


Leith Parish Church has been undergoing | 


extensive repairs, the only portion of the 


old retained in the new structure being the | 


side walls. In removing the old roof from the 
aisles, a tier of clerestory windows were dis- 
covered, which have been restored. 


Mr. Thomas Hamilton is the 


has been erected to Mr. James Reoch, mer- 
in Leith for six years. 


pointed style. Mr. Handyside Ritchie, sculptor, 
carried out the design. The Adelphi Thea- 





| tre, Glasgow, which, though erected of wood 


as a merely temporary building at first, has in 


| all cost upwards of 10,000/., was lately burnt 


to the ground during rehearsal of a piece called 
“The Ship on Fire;’’ but the conflagration 


| began in one of the galleries, not on the stage, | 


though, strange to say, at the moment when 
an imaginary crew were in the act of being 


| reprehended for endangering the ship by 


smoking tobacco. Within the last few years 


| three buildings of this sort have been burnt at 


Glasgow. 





COST OF NEW LUNATIC ASYLUM 
FOR MIDDLESEX. 
COMPETITIONS. 

As it is desirable that all matters relative to 
competitions and their results should be known, 
I beg to send you the amounts of the only 
tenders sent in for the new lunatic asylum at 

Colney Hatch :— 


Jackson ........... £225,000 
Mee scaciidan se 
Serre era eo 


‘The competition plans were estimated by the 
successful architect at 80,000/.! and the lowest 
builder’s tender is 165,000/.—a little more than 
double! Does not this shew defective plans, 
to call for so much alteration, or unfair estimate 
in the first instance ? 

# The magistrates having refused to accept the 
lowest tender, it has been reduced by cutting 
down the building to 114,0001., at which sum 
Mr. Myers is to execute it. 

AN ARCHITECT. 


*,.* According to the report of proceedings 


meeting, the sum ultimately decided on seems 
to be 138,000/. 





—~ 


The roof, | 
which is an open one, is decorated with gilded | 
| inseriptions taken from the Bible. 
| dows are of stained glass, by Messrs. Ballan- | 
| tyne and Allan. 
| architect, and the builders are Messrs. Smith | 


| pal 


The win- | 


| and Son. In the south-west aisle a monument | 


have not been generally accessible. 


The editor of the work says justly,—* It is 
mere charlatanism to pretend to give fixed prices 
to be used under all circumstances, The cost 
of works similar in name must vary greatly, 
from the variations in the qualities of the mate- 
rials used, from the degrees of skill and 
honesty in the workmanship, and not a little 
from the peculiar modes of construction or 
styles of architecture adopted. 


The profits to be allowed to the master- 
builder must also be varied, to do justice be- 
tween him and his employer. In ordinary 
works, the wages of men are paid weekly, and 
the merchant who supplies the materials 1s paid 
three or six months after delivery. If the 
master-builder is not paid for such works until 
many months after they are finished, which is 
frequently the case, it is just that he should be 

d a higher rate of price for risk and use of 
capital, than when he is paid monthly, as the 
works proceed, which enables him to obtain 
his materials at a lower rate of price, and sup- 
plies him with capital to carry on the works, 
and removes all risk of great loss. The rate 
of price in the official schedule of the Board of 
Works is made on these assumptions : that the 
best materials and workmanship are employed ; 


| that the bills are made out and paid quarterly ; 


| chant, who held the office of chief magistrate | 
It was designed by | 
Mr. Hamilton, and, like the church, is in the | 


and, finally, that no risk of loss of payment is 
incurred.” 


If a quicker mode of payment, for large 


| works, be adopted, the architect should take 


care that a discount be allowed; and, on the 
other hand, if the builder be kept longer out 
of his money, he ought to have higher prices 


| than those in the official lists. 


Under the head of Notitia Architectonica, a 
considerable amount of valuable information is 
given, especially on cast-iron columns and 
girders, roof coverings, &c. 





Miscellanea. 


JOINERS AND CABINET MAKERS IN THE 
Unirep States.—Carpenters and joiners are 
less needed in the United States than almost 
any other workers in wood, with the excep- 


| tion, perhaps, of cabinet makers; all of which 
| trades are not very promising at the present 


| requires a good deal of tact. 


time, owing to an over-supply of workmen. 
The wages of these classes are low, and the 
pay not very prompt. There is one plan which 
these persons can pursue, which has been 
found a good one in many instances; but it 
It is this: let 


| the person go to the West, and seek out some 


small, new, rising village; let him purchase a 
few acres of land, within half or three quarters 
of a mile of the village—on credit, if he cannot 
get it otherwise; let him here put up the 
common, cheap log-house of the country, and 
go to work, as best as he can, at a garden and 
other things on his land. Having got a house, 
and a garden, and a pig ortwo in the pen, and 


| a few chickens scratching up their living, he 


|of the Middlesex magistrates at their last | 
| trade. 


should then make himself known in the vil- 
lage, and give out that he is ready to work at 
his trade, either as a journeyman or otherwise. 
He will soon get something to do in the way of 
Let him take his pay in almost any 


| thing useful that he can get, and turn it to 


Fire in THE RoyvaL Excuance.—A fire | 


took place in the merchants’ room in the 
Royal Exchange on Friday in last week, but 
was quickly extinguished. It appears to have 
originated through setting a stove in a recess 
intended for a windag too near to the wooden 
cill, which remained in. 


5 
workmen are employed. The large centre tower, | but it seems that an iron band, intended as a 


it is said, will be raised to the height of 75 feet. | 


fastener, served to communicate the heat. 


| 


some good account on his land, Sometimes 
he will do well to take his pay in other people’s 
labour. Some man may want work done in 
his particular trade, and cannot pay the mone 

for it, but can pay him by ploughing his land, 
or by other work of the kind. His provisions 
he can generally get in this way. After a 
while the man’s prospects will brighten; the 


The stove was sepa- | little village will grow—his land will rise in 
rated from the cill by 9 inches of brickwork 


value—the demand for his labour will be 
greater, and in a few years he will become 
quite independent— Wiley and Putnam’s Guide. 
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SANITARY PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES. 








—At Chelmsford “a vast number of really | been issued for tenders—by 9th December for 


dangerous nuisances and annoyances have 
been removed.” The Board of Health too 
have appointed an _ inspection. —— At 
Leicester the propriety of adopting the 
Health Act is to be discussed by the council, 
and the removal of nuisances, in the mean- 
time, is being attended to. There appear to 
be difficulties in the disposal of manure to 
contend with. 
determined on adopting the Health Act, 
another thinks the Nuisances Act sufficient. 





——wWitham has applied for the Health Act, | 
'and tank, &c., a supply of iron pipes, slide 





and a commissioner is to make inquiries. 


The }Newmarket guardians warn parish sur- | 
veyors, that though the general Highway Act | 
| provement of Londonderry. 


only empowers them to scour ditches, gutters, 
drains, or water-courses, the Health Act re- 
quires them to do so under a penalty of 5/. for 
neglect. Other salutary hints are being 
given to proprietors of nuisances, &c.--— 


The Nuisances Act is being put into active | 


operation at St. Ives, Leominster, Sculcoates 
(Hull), Kington (Hereford), Upperby (Carlisle 
district), and even in “ primitive old Hinck- 
ley ;”” yea, even at “ Crook,” according to a 
correspondent of the 


i 
} 


j 


At Penrith one party is | 


Gateshead Observer, 


. ° i } 
embued with the cleansing spirit of the age, a | 


committee on “ sanitary nuisances ”’ has been 
appointed. Stratford has just formed a 
sanitary committee ; and the West Ham Union 
are in correspondence with the Board of 
Health. 
cleansing regulations as to Scotland; and at 
Edinburgh the Police Commission and the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 








are confabulagng, while the Town Council | 


and the Board of Health have also a mutual 
good understanding as to sanitary measures. 
CLAIMS ON Conrract-works.—The arbi- 
trator in the case “ Burgess v. Brassey and 
Mackenzie,” is said to have established Mr. 


‘The Gazette has published further | 


| bridge at Conway for the return line to Lon- 


Burgess’s various claims, with some trifling | 
deductions, and awarded the whole costs to be | 


paid by the defendants, whose counter claims, 


turning the balance of account in their favour | 
| manent bed, over an area of estuary of 400 | 


to 682/. odd, were disallowed. One of Mr. 
Burgess’s chief claims was for a share of a 
premium of 50,000/., paid by the Caledonian 
Company to Messrs. Brassey and Mackenzie 
for opening their line six months before the 
time limited in the original contract! Another 
claim allowed was for the profits reaped by 
Messrs. Brassey and Mackenzie on a lighter 
portion of the contract let to Mr. Burgess, but 
which it was alleged the defendants, notwith- 
standing, relet to another contractor at lower 
prices, on account of the lighter work upon it. 
A third claim was for “ diminution of labour 
and damages sustained by night-work, owing 
to being kept out of possession of the work 


eight months after the work was taken :” this | 
| constantly varying length of the tube from 


claim also included a rise of 25 per cent. upon 
labour and provisions, 30 per cent. upon 
horses’ hay and oats during the detention, &c. 
A fourth was for six miles of excavation at 9d. 
per cubic yard. These and others, in all 
amounted to a sum of 1,140/. and upwards. 


| mass of 1,300 tons was suspended on chains, | 


| 


| for the whole or any portion of the works re- 


ProsecteEp Works.—Advertisements have 


the supply of English oak, timber, mahogany, 
&e., for the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company; by 6th, for the 
completion of two contracts on the London 
and North-Western Railway; by 25th inst., 


quired in erecting a new church at Clayton, 
Bradford ; by 13th December, for building a 
chancel and vestries to St. Catherine’s Church, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight; by 5th, for making 
three sewers at Cambridge (separate contracts) ; 
and by 11th, for the construction of a reservoir 


cocks, fire plugs, &c., and for the construction 
of a system of sewerage, all for the town im- 


A Town Surveyor is wanted by the Cor- 
poration of Derry, borough of Londonderry : 
salary, 150/. per annum. 

A RouuinG Fence In THE NEw Forest. | 
—The Hampshire Advertiser says :—‘‘ Among | 
the discoveries made by the new management 
of the forest, but well known within and 
without its borders, and which is to be spe- 
cially provided against for the future, is the 
rolling fence. Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, 
describes the manceuvre as that of taking in | 
the ditch one year and putting another outside | 
the hedge the next. ‘That practice was | 
stopped, and the present mode adopted. The | 
cuttings of the hedge are thrown over, and | 
accidentally strike. The hedge becomes too 
thick, and is thinned—of course on the inside. 
In fact, the old hedge is taken away. In due 
time the process is repeated, technically called 
a ‘rolling fence,’ and the inclosure insensibly 
expands. 

THe Great TusuLtar Brinces. — The | 
final operation of lowering the second tube 








don, on the Chester and Holyhead Railway, 
and the placing it on its permanent bed, was 
accomplished on Wednesday. The ponderous 


} 


hanging and swinging two feet above its per- | 


| feet, and 20 feet above the Straits, for a period | 


One of the claims made by the defendants, but | 


disallowed by the arbiter, was for 962/. odd, 
for trimming off and soiling the plaintiff’s work 
during the time when they themselves had 
prevented him from finishing his contract. 
Wuy 


Lions Spour WaTeER IN Foun- |! 


| Separately, sundry lines of section, which some- 


ratns.—Anubis, or Sirius, the dog-star, was | 


worshipped by the Egyptians from its supposed | 


influence on the rising of the Nile. 
ing to Champollion, their calendar commenced 
when the heliacal rising of that star coincided 
with the summer solstice, the time at which 
the Nile began to swell at Cairo. Now, this 
coincidence made the nearest approach to 
accuracy 3,291 years before the Christian era; 


Accord- | 


j 


and as the rising of the river still takes place | 


precisely at the same time and in the same 
manner, it follows that the heat and periodical 


rains in Upper Ethiopia have not varied for | 


5,000 years. 
summer solstice was in the sign of Leo; and 
probably about that period the flowing of the 
fountains from the mouths of lions of basalt 
and granite was adopted as emblematic of the 
pouring forth of the floods of the Nile. The 
emblem is still common in Rome, though its 
origin is probably forgotten, and the signs of 
the Zodiac have moved backwards more than 
thirty degrees,—Physical Geography, by Mary 
Somerville, 


In the time of Hipparchus, the | 


of ten days, during which the engineers and 
pilots were engaged in adjusting the bed plates 
and rollers and masonry for its support. The 
tube was likewise lengthened 12 feet, by the 
addition of 6 feet of similar tube to each end 
of the mass so raised, this additional length 
alone weighing upwards of 60 tons. The whole 
bridge, with its permanent way for the passage 
of the trains, complete and ready for use, was 
then gradually lowered by means of the hy- 
draulic presses which raised it, on to a bed of 
red and white lead, spread over the creosoted 
timber, which equalised the weight on the cast- 
iron bed plates and rollers, to allow for the 


changes of temperature. ‘The tube is now in use 





for the transit of the trains.— Morning Herald. 

Revative HerGurs on Maps.—Sir: On 
examining lately a plan of a rather large estate, 
prepared by a land surveyor, for the use of 
competing architects, in devising schemes for 
laying out the grounds for building, I was 
glad to find that the usual practice of giving, 


time bear very little relation to each other, had 
not been followed; but that heights from a given 
datum level (the lowest) were marked,in figures 
on the map instead. Unfortunately, however, 
it turned out on closer inspection, that while | 


Arcu £0LoGyY.—The Bishop of Oxford has 
declared himself a warm supporter of architec. 
tectural and archeological associations, and 
has recently accepted the office of president of 
a society formed in Bucks. His lordship, 
however, has cautioned his brother members 
against some of the dangers attendant on too 
zealous a pursuit of antiquarian researches. 
“The master danger,” says the Bishop, “ from 
which all others spring, is this—lest the lover 
of antiquity should be tempted rather to seek 
to go back into that old time than to let its 
curious lights cast their beams upon the pre- 
sent—lest he should forget that the life only of 
that old time was what gave it worth, and that 
his object should be to strengthen the life of 
this present time—lest, whilst gazing affec- 
tionately upon the outward trappings of cir- 
cumstance (which is of moment only as it wit- 
nesses of life within) he should grow to value 
for themselves those outward things, and seek 
to reproduce them upon this living world.” 


EXTRAORDINARY BLock or GRANITE.— 


| A block of granite, containing upwards of 


12,000 cubic feet of stone, and exceeding in 
weight 850 tons, was dislodged on Tuesday, 


| at the granite quarries of Messrs. Freeman and 
| Co., at Maen. 


A hole 9 feet deep having been 
bored, 14 lb. of powder, with which it was 
charged, produced a slight crack; into this 
was thrown another charge of 35 Ibs., which, 
on explosion, threw out this immense block 
several yards from its bed. Considering the 
largeness of some of the stones produced at 
these quarries, it is astonishing in how com- 
paratively short a time they are prepared for 
exportation. A few days since another large 
rock was unseated, measuring when wrought 
150 feet, and in weight 11 tons, the preparing 
and working of which was performed by a 
couple of men in a week. ‘The removal of this 
stone from the quarry attracted the attendance 
of a great number of visiters, whose remem- 


| brance of the difficulties experienced a few 


years ago in the transit of such stones con- 
trasted strangely with the ease and expedition 
of the present day—not the slightest let or 
hindrance occurring from the loading to its 
deposit on the quay. ‘The stone at these 
quarries is of admirable quality, and of very 
great extent, the present slope being 50 feet, 
and as it proceeds a much greater depth will 
be attained.— Cornwall Gazette. 


Rattway Compensation Case.—Pop- 
PLEWELL AND OTHERs tv. THE LEEDS AND 
Braprorp Rattway Company.—Tuesday 
last a sheriff’s jury was impanelled at the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, Shipley, to assess the amount of 
compensation to be given to those claimants 
who are devisees of the mortgage estates of 
the late Mr. John Sharp, of Bingley, for 
damages, in consequence of a worsted mill at 
Bingley, now occupied by Mr. David Wilkin- 
son Sharp, having been injuriously affected 
by the company’s works. Mr. Russell Gur- 
ney, Q.C., and Mr. Addison appeared for 
the claimants; and Mr. Stephen ['emple 
for the railway company. ‘The amount de- 
manded of the Company in the notice of claim 
was 7,220/. It appeared from Mr. Gurney’s 
opening, that the company, in raising the 
ground at their station at Bingley, had placed 
their embankment upon a field of boggy earth 
in front of Mr. Sharp’s mill, whereby the light 
of the lower floor was seriously injured, and a 
great amount of damp forced from underneath, 
below the foundation of the mill, which ren- 


in some parts these figured heights were un- | dered the floor unfit to stand upon, and in- 


necessarily plentiful, in many others they were 
few and far between; and it occurred to me | 
that it would be carrying out this better mode | 
in the best manner, if the surveyor, in such | 
cases, would give the heights in a systematic 
order,—dividing, for example, the whole plan 
into equal squares, and marking the heights at 
the intersections,—the squares measuring a | 
yard, ten feet, or any other dimension, accord- | 
ing to convenience, or the necessity of the 
case. It is obvious that where the surveyor | 
must be totally unaware of the thousand and 
one modes of arrangement which may be pro- 
posed in a widely-advertised competition, the 
system of relative heights which he gives, 
should be such as will apply equally well to 
all, and subserve for determining the extent of 
cutting and banking which may be requisite in 
forming the lines of road in the plan ultimately 
adopted, es 





| jured the walls and the machinery, 


In his 
opening, Mr, Gurney reduced the claim to 
1,500/. About 28 witnesses were examined 
for the claimants, and their evidence went to 
show damages varying in amount from 1,570/. 
to 1,960/. The company altogether denied 


_ that any extra damp had been caused by their 


works, or that the light was materially injured, 
the embankment in front of the weaving-rooin 
being less than two feet in height, and at a 
distance of 30 feet from the mill. The inquiry 
closed on Thursday night, when, after an 
hour’s absence, the jury gave a verdict for 100/. 
It subsequently transpired that six of their 
number were of opinion that no damage what- 
ever had been sustained; and the other six 
considered that the light had been to some 
extent affected. The result of their delibera- 
tions, however, was a verdict for the above 
amount,—Leeds Mercury, 
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THE BUILDER. 

















TENDERS 
For the “‘ Home,’’ Spicer-street, Spitalfields. 
Wm. Cubitt ...... gikttennenkoas 11,770 
Ea hi ie ince cecusscsce cess 11,600 
Hayward and Nixon ............ 11,377 
Jc REE Sn nc cecwssvece ese 10,947 
Locke and Nesham............+. 10,830 
Haynes and Co. ......ce.se08 a 10,597 
RE ae eeee essece 10,580 
REE vc cunscacscencesceceses ° 9,943 
RIE Ais vine tuteiced cued owas 9,565 


*,* Query: Ought not this list to go under another head. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 





“ The Four 0’ Clock Movement.’’—We have received seve- 
ral communications on this subject, but cannot find space 
for any of them in our present number. 

** Smoky Chimneys,’’—Two or three parties claim the 
merit of having arranged a pot similar to that described by 
“H.C. T.” last week. The matter is so simple that this 
may easily have occurred. 
of priority . 

A. X. 


ceed 
a 








We cannot go into the question | 


r.’—-We have not heard that the Committee of | 


Leicester Cemetery Competition have purchased any of | 


the other designs. 
treatment. 


Several competitors complain of bad 


strive to serve all. The success which has attended our 
efforts to extend the circle of those who find matter to in- 
terest them in our pages would seem to prove that we take 
the right course. 

“« Archi.”’—As to the roof of the public building in ques- 
tion, we are informed that no movement has occurred. ‘The 
line of the curve is somewhat crippled in appearance, which 
has eed 79 rise to the impression. 

ss X.,”* * D. D.,” ** F. L.°—Ditto. 

«Mia jan? AN would depend on the understanding. 
As stated in the letter, the architect would seem clearly 
entitled to charge the tenant. 

‘** Holder of House Property.’’—If it be part of the 
builder’s contract that he should produce the surveyor’s cer- 
tificate, he cannot recover the amount without doing so. 

Received.— Tempus” (The proposal to alter names of 
the hours has already appeared in Tuz Buitper). ‘‘ E. D.”’ 

Write to Dr. Potts, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, London). 
OW ay PO te Os: Ce, ‘A Builder’ (As to 
Benevolent Institution). ‘J. S.,’’ "ey, WwW. 8.” “W. S.,’ 
+ Soe 28 ee ee ee P., 7 ee Old Mason,”’ 
* H.C.,”’ “ Country Wheelwright ”* (see below). “* F. M. 
B.”’ (Article shall appear). ‘ J. G.”? (We cannot recom- 
ment). “TPT. 2B. i,” *W.k., Epsom (We shall be 
happy to see the models). J. P.,”’ Southampton The 
beams may be obtained without difficulty : take proper ad- 
vice as to size from those who can see the circumstances). 

C. C.’’ (The decision was announced in Tue BuILpera 
few weeknago; “X.Y... “W.F. B.,” “W.T..? “W. 
M. B.,”? “‘ A Subscriber,’ ‘“‘ W. S.’’ (Dorking). ‘* ACom- 
petitor,’’ “ W. J. and Sen.,” ‘“C. W.’? (We cannot 
answer without seeing the drawing). ‘‘ Young Mechanic ’”’ 
We are unable to recommend). ‘ G. H.’’? (Usually oiled). 
“*W. B.’’? (We will look to Waltham one of these days). 
** Well-wisher, &c.,’’ “‘ Young Architect ”’ 
Royal Agricultural Society). 
the true Principles of Beauty in Art, more especially with 
Reference to Architecture ;”’ by Jas. Fergusson, Esq., Archi- 
tect, London: Longman and Co., 1849. (An important 
work, to which we shall give early attention). ‘‘ Wright’s 
History of Ireland,’’ Part IV.: Tallis. 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO ARCHITEC AND ENGINEERS. 


Ms EDW ARD is desirous of meeting 
Gentlemen who require Co 


loured Architectural Designs, 
1e neatest style at moderate 
to state that he makes a ¢ onside ration 























aree : should the competi prove unsuc essful. Address, 
Mr. EDW AKD, 16, Woods tock street, Bond-street. 
‘ 7 * , = 
SUBJECTS (Out- 
ye tition or Exhibition, and em nn 
liwhe sm »rtraits, and ws of eve 
deseription, r manner, by GEORG £ 
CHILDS, 12, As 


COMPE art ON AND OTHER 


i R. THOM AS Ss. ‘BUY S , Member of the 


HITECTS. 


TU AR 





New Society of Painte rs in Wate irs, and anth« or of 
ctu } ture of Pari Rouen, &e.,” and 
S servi ces it a ‘T ‘inti ng Backgrounds, 





Lands .Pe “rspective Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
“4 "7 as hain such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
essentis yA ne ences to be attended to. Drawings and designs litho- 
graphed in a perior manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 
Tite field. etre t, Oxford-street. 











ty BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AND OTHE 

EY, W holesale 
», and Kitchen-range 
oad, Southwark. 
oiler and revolving shelves 








3 feet 6 inches, 32. 
n 6d. an inch and upwar 
ith doubl ks, 3d. an ine bh. 
» 1s, 2d. per ib. 
iron bd.), 8s. pergross. Sash we 
Cast butts, per dozen pair. 
is. 3d 








eights, 64. per cwt. 











2 inch, 104. 24 inc 3 inch, 1s. 9d. 
ry it clasp, per thousand. 
L; 74.; 10d, ad. ; 20d., ls 7d. 
c yn of th mmong rk, "brassfound: , &e., adapted 
“use of bu iders, uphol > cabin t-makers, bell- hangers, | 







vality and at prices that 


a — WARMING 


WORKS, LOWER KING. 


miths, wheelwrights, and ot} 
defy co mpetsien. Iron and spx 


y 7JALKER’S PAT 
and VENTILATING 
STREET, MANCHESTER, 
lished for the manufacture by machinery, 
of approved ap aratns for warming and ventilating all 

y EAM, HOT-WATER, and WARM 

nical application of heat generally to 
ic purposes The proprietor having 
ractice of this art in 
in and accu- 
of failure in 























undertake work« 
zany required tempe ra- 


thd s s kind, on the pri nciple 
t { ele 5 gee am ¢ 


e alc oa vant 







‘ mS a "Having ‘alan beakers 
pense and cumbrous nature of v : s, 
public notice to the following hig hy useful, com pa. ot, and we 
tried inventions: 

Walker's Patent HEAT-BOXES. Portable + 2L 7: FEEDING 
ROLLERS, improved SCRE W-W ARMING and /ENTILATING 
MACHINES. HOT-WATER STOVES. ULAR an d other 
WARM-AIR STOYV ES. Portable Steam-Engines of useful sizes, 
with cylindrical or tubular boilera. 

Competent workmen sent to any part of the co untry. Reference 
to numbers of public institutions, churches, nobility and gentry 
architects, manufacturers, &c., throughout England [reland Sco 
land, and Wales. 









4.35 





Write to the | 
‘*A Historical Inquiry into | 


} article equally low. 
| or a respectab 
‘* 4n Architect.’’—~We have several classes of readers, and | 








| seenat Blashfield’s Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambet 
of varions | 


th operations | 


Brame and HEALY, 130, FLEET- 
ET pam DON CSontNa A to inform the Build- 

ing Public that hey fit up os. NG sth SERS for 
large Mansions, wit jum oa lances on ona rinciples, 
which ensure effici oy teen hitherto 
attained. Also HOT "WATER APPARATUS: upon improved 
and scientific rinciples, which a Teeomimend for its peculiar 
saf.ty for the Warming of M 

They fit up Laundries with Hot | Water Apparsius, for Drying 
in a cleanly, expeditious, and e manner. They also fit up 
BATHS with elegant arrangements, with every modern scientific 
improvement. A Apparatus for the plentiful supply of Hot 
wae for Baths and guaseal use of Mansions and large establish- 
ments. 


r v ‘ 7 v “ 
Pp ATENT SUSPENSION STOVES.—As 
a precaution acainst cholera, the Board < — be are’ 
recommend “warmth and ventilation.’ For t 
this all-important object, the PATENT PORTABLE” venti 
LATING SUSPENSION STOVES were expressly invented. 
Thousands of them have been sold, and tens of thousands are now 
rejoicing in the security and comfort which these stoves afford. 
Sizes suited for any situation, from the smallest bed room to the 
larrest halls. Price from 15s, and upwards. In operation daily at 
GEORGE and JOHN DEAN'S, 46, King William-street, London- 
bridge. Prospectuses, testimonials, &c., forwarded by ‘Dost free. 


O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &e,— 
The undermentic med. are the PRESENT PRIC ES of 
IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
le London reference. 








2 2 3 Inches. 
CRAB. <6 capccisceys lis 16s. is. om gross. 
GE i dtecivedeves 44. 6d. 10d. per 
SEG iia ccccnave 6d. sd. Is - wa 4 } Roo. 


Noa 3 4 
Patent Line .... 68. 6d. 7s. 34. a 10d 1 per gross. 


2 2 3 Inches. 
Rain Pipe...... Im id. I6.3d. 18 5d. per yard. 


a ” Ti 
O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6}d 
7d., 8d. per inch. 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovens and Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in., 40s. ; 3 ft. 4 in 
42s.; 3 ft. 6in., 448. 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 
3 ft., £3 3s. 3 ft. 6, £4. 12s. 6d. 4f., £4 
Best Patent Cut (las. 
444, 5d, 74. 10d, 1s. 24. 
3d. 4d. 6d. 8d. 10d. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 13s. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue 38%. Do. Scotch, 52s. per cwt. 
_ Patent Sash Line. 
4s, 3d. . 6s. ~- 78. 6d. = 
1 a 





1s, 8d. per 1,000, 
20d. 


19s, per gross. 
6 


At F. R. WILLI eens a ERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 

Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock. 


, ” . + ' 
NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and 
other PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, 
may be obtained in great variety at MINTON and Co.’s Warehouse, 
9, Albion-place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge ; and * their 
Manufacti ory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. — N.B. Slabs and 
Tile 8 for Fi replaces, plain and ornamental ; Door Furniture, &e. 


WIRE BRICKS. —WARD and HART, 


Honduras Wharf, Bankside, respectfully solicit the prvi 
tion of Gas Companies, Builders, Engineers, Oven Builders, Ship- 
pers, and others to the fact that they have now completed their 
Stock of Stourbridge, Welsh, and Neweastle Fire Bricks, Lumps, 
and Tiles, of ail sizes and shapes, which they are offering with 
every advantage to purchasers. Goods may be had from ships in 
the river at a great reduction. Fire Clays, Loams, Dutch Clinkers, 
Stock Bricks, Windsor Bricks, Oven Tiles, Pan, Plain, Ridge, and 
Paying ditto, Moulding Sand, House Sand (red and white), River 
Sand. Ballast, Lime, Cement, Malt and Corn-drying Kiln Tiles, 
now in such general use for malting, &c. &c., Chimney-pots, Drain 
Pipes, Tiles, &c. &«. Goods made to pattern at the shortest notice. 
Sanitary Pipes of every description. Couutry orders executed with 
dispatch. Country Builders will find th is the cheapest market for 
the above. 


ARC HITEC TR, 
cf 











Bu ILDERS . AND RAILWAY 
NTRACTORS. 


A CATALOGUE, 

With Engravings, Prices, and ample Particulars of 
COMMUNION LINENS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 8URPLICES, 
ROBES, ECCLESIASTICAL CARPETS, &c. &c. 
Forwarded free by Post to 
ARCHITECTS, CLERGYMEN, AND CHURCH WARDENS, 

On application fo the 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 


(CHEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


fo nto 








friends and the public, that I have now 
pleted & ee ENGTN EE E, and, owing tothe facility with which ican 
execute Lom sp vedaee 


ay Se consider- 
ps The prices w from 0 SIL ING PER POOT SUP., 
borders from 5 SIXPENCE Ea Our & BUN. quan- 


tity of the cheapest patterns in steck. Em sat 
pelted work on the most mod moter terma—_CHARLES LONG. 
o. 1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


E. = and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
m of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 
pd nag: PATENT png er Boa Jem Ss Saas. is 


Cen "se Limg-houses. 
BRITIS aa fovait PLATE. cht ately SHEET. STAINED, 
and ORNA AL GLASS, suppl ied of the best manufacture, 
and at the Coen terma, List of prices, estimates, and every in: 
formation can be had on pots Fn tn at their wareh 

Ox ford-street. 


HE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANT 








beg te call by gepbe of architects, survey builders, 

nig cone a, oe eos = pg c auality. colour, 
substance = hihiy a finished the discounts 

rie 0 a - ~¥- mate for each 


vary —— to AeA they prefer 


purposes, “the price is considerably weleeed, which will, for its 
—— and appearance, insure the preference to any ther 


descri 
Rota PLATE GLASS supplied for skylights, warchouses, 
ag mn and flooring, 3-8ths, }, }, and 1 inch a 
London W arehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, Holb« 
H. CHRISTIE, Agent. 
5° HO PLATE GLASS COMPANY, 
ROWN, RaEEr PATENT PLATE and ORN AMENTAL 
GLASS MANUF URERS.—ALFRED GOSLETT begs to call 
je attention of Puilders and the Trade to the following quota- 
ODS :— 











Thirds Crown, per — 18 — cevcccevcasese £3 26 
Fourths ,, ene a 2 ae 
ceo e a : R ° 
CCG. a: ees 5. ae) esamabennateen 
Horticultural, 13 on, sheet, oe eee, 2}d. per a. 
Hortic caltural, 16 02. ditto, ditto it ” 
Fourtha, ditto ditto 44. * 
Horticultural, 21 oz. _— ditto 44 oa 
Fourths, dit ditto 5d. pa 
Ditto, bE oz. “tisto, ditto oi. ” 
Ditto, 2 oz. ditto, ditto 
Ornamental Glass of at superior patterns, — Is. Sd. per super. 
foot, cut to order; or 1s. in stock sizes. — tariff for 
ae Plate at the lately reduced prices, ‘will be arded upon 
ication. 
“PP ate Glass, for glazing purposes, at very reduced prices. Rough 


Plate 3, §, 4, and § inch thick. : it 


INDOW GLASS. — THOMAS 


MILLINGTON solicits an inspection of the different 
GLASSES he has now in stock, the qualities of which will be 
found to he very superior.—87, Bishopsgate street, Without. 
NEW TARIFF.—Sheet in various large dimensions delivered 
free in London. 








Common in 100 feet cases ... 20s. Od. 
Do. 200 do. 28s, Od. 
Thirds 200 GA. céccese 428, 6d. 
~ onl PR .. Ok >. aversion 663, Bd. 
NRE. -. eccgncsccaves ” 100s. od. 


Rot GH ‘PLAT E GLASS for WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, and 


FLOORS in sizes not exceeding 5 feet superficial. 


thick........ la. Od. | § ImGR.....0- 2. 0 
3-8th inch .... = Po | 3 Soa os . ar 
© BRO ccccceos | 
— Nr’ KOUG ii PLATE TILES. 
t PER ccc ccs. lid. | 38th inch.. 1s. 7d. 
MBER. vcccces i. su. i § inch...... 2s. Cd. each. 


GLASS DOMES for SKYL IGHTS, from 15 to — inches in 
diamete re These are well worth notice. 


> C Crown per crate 18 tables ........++++ £116 0 
io do. --.  @aneastecees 20 0 
Fourths do, Oe 255  anekgaaed 270 
Thirds do. Oh!" “ehetnaduonen 326 
Large Crown My in y feet boxes ...... 2)d. per foot. 
8 by 6 “ep i 2 Sey “See 2d. do. 


Very ae Pilate for Pictures and Windows, averaging 2607. 
from is. 6d. per foot upwards. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 




















ra r 4 
BRICKS and TILES, plain and moulded, 
manufactured in a superior manner, from fine beds of cla: = 

the Earl of Leicester’s estate at Holkham, of red, blue, and Bath 
stone colours, beth for plain and ornamental work. Specimens to be 
(near Water- 
loo-bridge}, consisting of plain bricks of the usual size for building 
purposes, moulded bricks for forming Tudor chimney shafts, of 
various designs, label mouldings, cornices, copings, window sills, 
dressings for windows and doors, mu illions, ridges, skirtings, &c. 

Also roofing and paving tiles of an ornamental character in 
the same materials. The moulded bricks are fully e jual to the 
best specimens referred to under the articles “ Brickwork,” in 
Nos. 290 and 291, of * The Builder.” 


G AS LIGHTING.—To Architects, Build- 
ers, &c.—ESTIMATES given for LIGHTING U P Churches, 
Railway Stations, Factories, Shops. &c., with the best des:ription 
of work and most approved designs. JOHNSTON . Brothers, Gas 
Fitters and Gas Apparatus Manufacturers, 9%, Cursitor -street, 





| Chancery-lane, London. 





‘BI ‘TL DERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 

during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and ove description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terma arquees and 
temporary awnings on sale or hire. Urders per post receive the most 
yee ympt attention —WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 

fanufactarer, by Appoiutment, te Her "Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance, 





MANUFACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 

to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row 
Finsbury - square. — Well- seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices.— Upwards of 400 
DvORS, and a large variety of 
4 Sashes and Frames,always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 


























SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &c. 
MADE FOR THE TRADE, 


JOHNSON and PASK, 
1, Amwell-street, Clerkenwell, 
near the New River Head, 
Beg to inform the Trade, and 
the Building Public in general, 
that they continue to manufac- 
ture Sashes and Frames, Shop 
Fronts, Doors, and all other 
kinds of Joiners’ bear on the 
lowest ible scale of prices. 
All kinds of Wainseot and Ma- 
hogany work done in the ver; 

best manner ; French polished, 

and carefully acked for the 
ecountry.—A full list of prices 
forwarded by return of post, to any part of the country. 

















[_JGHTERAGE. —To Contractors, Builders, 
Timber, and Slate Plenchenta, or others requiring 
Lighterage CHARLES STRUTTON, ot pee and Tim 
Rafter, having a large number of craft of all sizes, is ready to un- 
dertake | ec or small CONTRACTS at prices yr 4 advan- 
to his —~ ers.—34, Commercial-road, Lambeth (near 
Waterloo wheidesh, am 





Trinity-street, Rotherhithe (near the Com- 
mercial Docks).BARGES LET on HIK 


LEANLINESS is necessarily at all times 
conducive to health, _ beige ac Se acemeeny, , are y 

b: hetitatiz r the noxic painting 
promoted ti white lead) STEPHENSS (DYES fo for STAINING 
WOOD, asa SUBSTITUTE 1 for PAINT, for decorating churches, 
larze public rooms, an oa, as well as private dwellings. 
When economy in expendita: and yw Bd is of im- 


0 \ Dyes will be oa 
portance, these Dyes ec be | while thay ref ‘rye ys 


they cive a rich colour to plain w 
beauty of the natural graining, — yan ~— 


by art, and, at bred — : avoid 





deleterions comaens or Stains, are pre- 

HEN fet GeaPuige Stamford-street, 

ae and wold bs st oat E i and ise and at 
y Te he Oak = Maivorany. 3 ‘olours 

peek ey A ywder at Ss. per it. ves in manned Bn 


he liquid, end 1 fh will makeene — 
supplied. “Sold also at the Office of “The Builder,” 3, 
Covent Garden, London; at beth which places may be had the 
proper Varnish and Size, with directions for their use. 
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> * > 7 J 
EDUCED PRICES.—WILLIAM 
CLEAVE, of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, begs to acquaint 
Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, at his Manu- 
factory (the first of its kind ever established), a very large 
Ame iment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK AND DEAL PRE- 
RED FLOORING BOAR and MATCH BOARDING of 
a oo from 4 inch to 1} inch *k, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices, Also, Timber, 
hak Plan 


ks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Moulding prepared by 








Latha, &e 
At my CLEAVE'’S Flooring Manufactory and Timber 
Yar wit n-road, Pimlico Basin, late C. MOORE and SON 


: Tg 

REDUCTION in n the PRICE of F LOOR 

BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform the Trade 
and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the PRICE, and 
keeps constantly in stock a large and very general assortment of 
Pp repared Floor hoards and Matched Boarding, laned t » a parallel 
breadth and thickness, and fit for immediate use; also rj variety 
of machine-prepared Mouldi ings, which are finish ed with great ac 
curacy and attention to quality of workmanship.—Sout bwark 
Bridge Wharf, Bankside, aud Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 
street, B)ackfriars, 











Tren S 
HE, LOWEST PRICES for CASH.— 
' ADAMS jlate 8S. DARE), MAHOGANY and TIMBER 
ME RCHANT. Bermondsey New Road, near the Bric skiayers' Arms. 
SEASONED FLOOKING, MATCH-BOARDING FIT FoR 
iM MEDIATE USE, and MOULDINGS prepared by machinery, 
Cut Deals and Scantling of every dimension, Mahogany, Cedar, 
Rosewood, Wainscot, Elm, Beech, Oak, &c., in planks, boards, 
veneers, and logs; Pantile, Oak, and Fir Laths; Wheelwrights’ 
Goods. All sawn and prepared goods delivered free of expense (ex- 
~ gua Sawing charged at mill prices. Very extensive Drying 
Pheda. 
N.B.—T. A. has severa Jlots of dry eut stuff in scantling and 


boards to sell cheap, previous to stock-taking at Christmas. 








JOHN | NE Ww SON’S ‘Bsc hinery being now | 
mpleted, he is enabled to offer to Bu iiders and 
DRY FLOOR BOARDS at the following 








13s, per 100 feet superficial 
14s ” ” 








i 
Li in h 
Two-cut battens white or yell yw 
Ali sorte of sawing done f wr the trade 
ipwards of 20,000 deals and battens. 















and room to stack and dry 
es always going to ar 





fr ~ Goods can be insured in the Bui 

Fix rd-street Mr. Newson's Office, 54, 
W estbourne-street, also at his Yard, Grosyenor-row 
I 0 





MUIRS g PLANING 


for pu 
PATENT oe! MACHINE. 1¢ Royal E & 
Sher i) United Kine dom with th 


SAW MILLS, GILLING HAM. STREET, PIMLICO. 
TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DE ALS, 


"~ BATTE NS, &c the most approved principle. 
) i M. * 


] 
ry 


Hoards, 
Machine 
water-carriage, be 
Canal. Goods f 
harge. 





ig i adve 
ing connected with t har 
hed from the docks and carte | hc me free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillincham-street, Pim 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawir t 















\ FOOD 
in DAYS Sean ad o YEARS 


SYMINGTON’S P NTE. PROCESS, 
cating ¢ ny’ blishment (for 38 
rand Surrey Mills, 










INGS, Be retat 
I lees are REMOVED from 
LERACECHURCH STREET, ¢ r 





i Mr. WM. LANE, Irwell-buildings, 
Ma hest er “ate of | Sto -kport Messrs. RANDOLPH, ELLIOT, 
if Glasgow ; Messrs. CLIFFORD and BROWN, Hall 


r YIMBER-PRESERV ING C OMPANY.- 

htt? S PATENTS for POs of 
riMBER *AINST DRY 
WORMS, & The above © 
ur i for the P 


“Wharf, West- Lynn, 
Wyre, ( 





Fleet wood-on 








erect the necessary ¢ 
quantity of timber to be j 
culars, th pri may be obtained at the L 
hall Wharf, Cann n row, Westminster 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
e CARVING and MOULDING WOR KS I 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, 




























WILLIAMS, and JORDAN be 


2 to call t) 








ing munity to a Dew feati ire their es 
2 et} “ir nume patr 
nave. 












ire custo rine ors au incr 4 
rom “the constant improveme nis in th 
just succeeded in applying to 
mate carving in Caen and other freesti 





particularly solicit the : 
he fact that, by the use « 
large savi moth of time and money, i 

that in many cases they can deliver 

stone for less money than it car 
wood-carving will, 
petition with the 
Blid estime 

TESTIMONIAL FROM ( Hi ARLES B ARRY 

stminster, May 
requesting my 
>much ple: 
vO ve ars, mn 
















“ Gentlemen, 
ur Patent Ca 
from an experien of i 
he production of the wood ¢ 
thet upartn 1ents of the New 
le » make the most 
t has more tt Tat 
~} 












1 rt cx 
ified the favourable ‘ 
d it in 1845 to her Majesty's ( omission 
for adoption.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours faith ly 
CHARLI SB AERY.’ 











* Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 





ESSRS. WOOD & Co., DECORATIVE 
ARTISTS, SIGN and GLASS WRITERS, GRAINERS 
ahaha ty RS, and GENERAL CONTRACTORS for 
, York-road, Lambeth : and 28, Cross¢treet, 


Sait ane = Blackfriars-road. 
Tw > » . . rarT@wD 

NE BER’ WASHABLE WATER 

a VARNISH R 

The peculiar advantaes « ¢ th al Varnish may be thus briefly enu 


EQUIRES no PREPARATION of SIZE 
merated :—It is perfectly washable, requires no preparation what- 
ever, i# a quick dryer, emits no «mell, and gives an elecant and 
durable polish equal te any varnish now in use. It is admirab ly 
adapted for maps, drawings, paper hangings, &c., and may be fairly 
considered as a discovery well worthy the patronage of the public. 


Price S& to as. per gallon. ~iteueibibers, 4, Endell-street, d- 
street, Holborn.—N.B, A liberal commission to agents } 






























AVING, 2s. od. PER SQUARE YARD, | 


Sesomenta, Sot-paike, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and enety | description of Se pay laid down at the | 






above low price, and the work guaranteed. — Apply to JOHN PIL- 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S ITU MEN PA EMENT OFFICE, 
: WHLARP- ROAD, CITY-ROAD.- Country Agents and 






ay Engineers and C th eae supp ited with the best bitumen 


vering bric aoe and arches. 


“or 
AN STONE STONE WwW H ARF, 
4 STANGATE.—Mr. GRISSELL has the honour to inform | 
Architects and Builders that he has le arrangements for Le 
SUPPLY ofthe ANSTONE STONE for all building purp 
whieh can now be seen at the above wharf by applics 
W. G. WAKDLE, of whom every necessary information can be 
omnaae August 30, 1848. 


y 7 | 

’ NSTON STONE, used for Building ‘the | 
4 New Hovuses of Parliament W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to | 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builder 3, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. his 
valuab le stone, so celebrated ame its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
lfiouses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, | 
&e. &. 

W. Wright and Co have made 
always on hand at the Marble an 
Mai den-| Jane, King’s-cross. ~— 2 ther inf aioe can be 

i on appl on to W HT and Co., Anston, near 
or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 97 
Burton-crescent 
























ran gements have a stock 
Vh fall-basin, 


tone bn 
t 







‘AEN STON E, from ihe first Quarries of | 
emag sotch Wharf, | 


note Mt at the Whitby and § 












P. quai wait 3 Abattoirs Caen ey étaire des 
Carriéres a emagiit ] » inform B Ar r | 
a a others, at he has, ove-mentioner rf, 5 | 
of the best stone ready t demands of purchasers. Con- | 
tracts taken for any qu: | 

rders re¢ ir at 39, Stoney-strect, Borough | 

ket,—-Ca viy ped to order, from nm, to any po | 
antepioaacin 3 sdisennareaentiieinnttiin } 

r r i 

AE N and AUBIGNY STONE.— |! 
LUARD, BEEDHAM, an i Co. Pr ve of extensive | 

r abigny Quarries, | 
















Caen Stone is too we aT kno v 
Stone, from its fineness of gr ain, ha 
, shell, 
e first for  pallding and engineer 

i ubs, cemetery 
















ock of seasoned 1 Caen "and 

at Caen Sufferance Wharf, 
information may be obtained 

hwark-! ridge-road, Ss ark 











¥AMU EL CU NDY, Mason and Builder, 
b PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, S to ir n Architects and the Public that 
3° WORK 1 its branches, is executed on the 1 
erms, in such manner as must meet the views of 








Cc W IND seb the more elabo 

v 1 i ~ n tha 
vuracy and tr . fulness. | 
S$ from_5t. upy j 
MENTS and TOMBS i 1 @ren 





e Works pro € 
iy with th 





















SL ATE. — C AU TION !— 


varde 


ee AME iL LE D 











pe \ 3 in pe 
articles (which articles have 
highest perso maz s in the real 













e, therefore, 

Mt AG NUS S, PIMLICU 

f his manufacture will 
. the Duke of Welli 

= Grafton, the 

1 rry, the E 

Ban fon, the F 








ard, 





aj . pag 
Capt. bic 





he ion. 






SLATE SL ABS. —Mr. “ \GNUS having 


machinery ¢of sawing and planin 














—_ sands of tons annually, is « nabled supply the publ 

rout aie »wer rate . r r hea ot Y essing the 
facilitic Part ‘ e allowed a con 
siderable Ne discount reduced price list—Address, | 


MAGNUS, Pimli 


Te 2RRA- Cor r te or PV ITRIFIED STONE 
wy oEk King Edward » Westminster-road, Lo 
M. H. BL ANCHARD late Coad Orizinal 
selyedere-road, Lam! e Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, and Builder has re-established the n 
facture of that invaluable which has been su fully 
adopted by our eminent Archit vd others, in the adornment « 

] uildings, nearly 100 years has proved the imperishab! 
material, the sp< us of those times now exhibiting 
itive sharpn 


















nature of t 
all their 
Groups, 
terminals, Tt 
tains, fonts, 






panelling, pinnacles, 







finials, 
for 





de- 


ent, at prices in many instances 


een at the Offi of * The 
and at the Works. 


d “Ime as of the , he 
Builder,” 2, York-street. Covent Ga 








[ILDERS 2 igh gg | 
AIN- WATE R PIPES heads, shoes, and | 
rw, half-round a © @ putters, sash weights, z | 
ars, sink and stable traps atings br 
uly lates serapers ti 0 y panels, » 
?A8 an ad WATE , ben neh 
an visveon ting tam ; also hot-water pip 
I 188, OF i PL Nol PIPES, with : i 
above CASTINGS at y low 


Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, Southw 













"Ces, . sypl hons, 


Idi nes ane 





arge st wk of 
JONES'S, Lron Bris dge 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H. MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
oes ant oe : face ge one a, f hard eas and 





tH H for drawing or 
LH H for architec 
H : 


FP light and shading. 
F for 


eral use 





for engineering B bl: * f or shading, 1 

{ for sketching. BB ditto ditto, i 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditto, 
ing. BBBB ditto ditto 


M medinm. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


@ emeewnee 


| South W 


2 









m Smith, Col. | 1 









TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


FIST. -RATE ORNAMENTS in 


wy ch es ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLAS. 
—o of Vases, Ballus 


TER of IS, at reasonable prices 
tilevers, Brackets, Trusses, 


ters, Capi tale, perto yrated Paueilings, Ca 

















be aths, Scrolls, Masques, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic and 

her ' himuey-Shafts, 8 rffits. Bed-mouk Pate ras, &c., &c., 36-inch 

Centre, Flowers fixed complete, 24s aller in Pp rtion 
— z 


y ady for fixir 
be., 42, Parker-str 





n assortment of Shop- -fr = 
SOuN HERBERT and 80! 
Drrury-lane. 





ek 


(GREAVES'S BLUE LL AS ‘LIME and 
LIAS qemawe, Messrs, RUTIY A, Bits? 2, 


TONEW ARE DR IN PIPES on hand 






oe Southa 





TKINSON’ S CEMEN r.— WILLI AM 

WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer of Moman, Portland, and 

Bath Cement, Blue Lias Lime Works, CHURCH STREET, 

ROTHERHITHE, Sole Consiznee for Atkinson’s Cement.— 
Cement Chimmney-pots of every pattern. 


E >OMA P 


~ CEME!} NT, made according to 
the specification of Par 


"s Patent, may be had genuine of 
J.M. BLASHFLELD (late W 
Dock 


tt, P arke r, and Co.), Waterloo 

Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth “We » 1, Irongate Wharf, 
lington, and at the Ma Als 
et 


I 
astic, Tarras, Bricks, Tile 

























tory, Mill Wali, Poplar. 
ke 








ARIAN CEMENT, for internal Stucco, 


















instead of PLASTER OF PAR 
papered within twenty he 
aud rooms may be r : 
— e somm mly adopted would begin to dry wi ith out 
the t diffic rulty A fin quality is ¢ rep i for orna 
. 8 imens of 


. oa 


rage Elms, Le 


rez SNE’S PATENT | MARBLE C EMENT 


rms an excee jlingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 
may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 

y the addition of Portland « or other stone dust. 

“Itis a cheap and efficient substitute in p place of we noe wh 
architrave, and 1 oth er mouldings, in its a r 
poses it checks the progress of Fire and th 1. 

Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. W HIT +) 1 SONS, 

Millbank-street, Westminster, and Secl-street, Lave rps 01 


ORTLA? ND CEMEN T—J. ‘Bb. WHITE 


and SONS, request reference to Nos. 2 
f * The Builder,” for r accounts of exper 
id Cements.—These trials show t 
> connecting power of 
tinth * proportion ¢ f fourt 
for turning the br 

ritical nature, 






















351, 0 
of Portls 
poses of building A. 
of Roman Ceme 
bop most fit mater! al 
and other works o 































uy & « 
a i the lining < cis 
J.B. WHITE an 4 SONS, Mill 








PORTLAND CEMENT, solely 


, MANUFAC TURED by Wihtlas ASPDIN, Son of 
M 5 ery I ; C request 









e whatever t! 
Tt is manu 








OHNS and COV’S P ATENT 
eF CEMENT and PAINT, — The attention 


STUCCO 










them fr 












fidence r 

recelv¢ t i 
porta ) b rom i 
sol ] rd 














>s-8tt 





TE ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE -PROOF and 
A ORNAMENTAL CEMENT REDUCTION of PRICE 


iis and the 











-atentees beg to infor 
made a ng 





designs 
-COMOTRI( 
part of the 


PAPER HANGING 3, MAN 









URED UNDER HER 
ITTERS P. a tyr 






t pur} 


of apartments, 
Ty variety of r Par r 


all Exte msive st 


= 













ular! ly invite 1 to 





, Oxford-str 





FRENCH AND 1 ENGL ISH ?P APER HANG INGS 


Meret MARKS and CO., » French and 








Englis Paper Stainers, 

railed mselves of the 
the ey hi ave since the ¢ 1enceil 
beautiful collec 









of PAT 
ensuing season, at prices vat 
M. and Co. are prepared to 
work of every description.—An 

Varehouse, 59, Prince 2s-street. L 
French and English Marbles and Gran: ites, 


















TO ARCHITECTS CONT riba TORS, BUILDERS, AND 
OTT 
E have pleavare | in calling your attention 
to our REGISTERED CUPBOAKD TURN the novelt 
and sim plic ‘ity thereof being universally gcknovindged t 
possesses the important advantages of a stop rose, a fast tongue, 
and regulating itself to any thickness of door: the cost being 
scarcely, if any more than the ordinary turn, added to its utility 
it will, we flatter « wurselves, § supersede any yet introduced. 
WEBB c~> REEN WAY, Manufacturers and Wholesale Iron- 
mongers, York-street, Birmingham. 
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weal 
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have 
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Th 
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great 
little ; 
more 
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such 
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have 
neglec 


parent 





Of 1 
cheste 
vell as 
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be 
and it 
tains | 
numbe 
good 
I‘here 

Lor 

and so 
shame 
done ir 
bonded 
walls a 
the bri 
much 
a disgr: 

Ther 
on, T 
of a rec 
house « 
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